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SOLOMON AND THE SATANS. 


HEN Solomon ascended the throne, Jerusalem must have 
been a wretched place without any art or architecture, with 
a swarming mongrel population, mainly of paupers. The holy 
ark was kept in a tent, and the altar of unhewn stone accurately 
symbolised the rude condition of the people, among whom Solomon 
could find no workmen of skill enough to build a temple. It is not 
easy to forgive him for compelling a good many of them into the 
public works ; but it was probably no more than a national con- 
scription of the unemployed paupers in Jerusalem, chiefly on forti- 
fications for their own defence. There was apparently no slave- 
mart, and it seems rather better to conscript people for public 
industries than, in our modern way, for cutting their neighbor’s 
throats. Most of them were the remnants of tribes that once oc- 
cupied the region, much despised by the Israelites, and probably 
they looked on Solomon’s plan of building Jerusalem into a city 
of magnificence, giving everybody employment and support, as a 
grand socialistic movement. An Ephraimite, Jeroboam, who tried 
to get up a revolt in Jerusalem does not seem to have found any 
adherents. The only people who complained of any yoke—and 
their complaint is only heard of after some centuries—were the 
priest-ridden and prophet-ridden Israelites who had become fanat- 
ically excited about the strange shrines built for the king’s foreign 
wives, and the splendid carvings and forms in the temple itself. 
Probably the first two commandments in the decalogue were put 
there with special reference to some Solomonic cult with an es- 
thetic taste for graven images and foreign shrines. 
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There can be little doubt that Solomon, by his patronage of 
these foreign religions, detached them from the cruel rites tradi- 
tionally associated with them. Among all the censures pronounced 
against him none attributes to him any human sacrifices, though 
such are ascribed to David and Samuel. (1 Sam. xv. 33, 2 Sam. 
xxi. 9.) The earliest rebukes of sacrifice in the Bible are those 
attributed to Solomon. ‘‘To do justice and judgement is more 
acceptable to the Lord than sacrifice” (Prov. xxi. 3). ‘‘ By mercy 
and truth iniquity is atoned for” (Prov. xvi. 6). ‘‘ Mercy and truth 
preserve the king ; he upholdeth his throne by mercy” (Prov. xx. 
28). ‘*Deliver them that are carried away to death: those that 
are ready to be slain forbear not thou to save” (Prov. xxiv. 11). 
‘¢ Love covereth all transgressions ” (Prov. x. 12). 

Solomon may not indeed have written these and the many sim- 
ilar maxims ascribed to him, but they are among the most ancient 
sentences in the Bible, and they would not have been attributed to 
any man who had not left among the people a tradition of humanity 
and benevolence. Had the royal ‘‘idolator” or his wives stained 
their shrines with human blood the prophets would have been eager 
to declare it. Two acts of cruelty are ascribed to Solomon's youth, 
in the book of Kings: one of these, the execution of Shimei, car- 
ried out his father’s order, but only after Shimei had been given 
fair warning with means of escape; while the other, the execution 
of Adonijah (Solomon’s brother), if true, is too much wrapped up 
in obscurity to enable us to judge its motives; but it cannot be 
regarded as historic. 

The second historiographer of Kings, setting out to record 
Jahveh’s anger about Solomon’s foreign wives and shrines (1 K. xi.) 
says, with unconscious humor, that Jahveh raised Satan against 
him,—two Satans. One of these was Hadad, an Edomite, the 
other Rezon, a Syrian. The writer says that this was when Solo- 
mon was old, his wives having then turned away his heart after 
other gods. Fortunately, however, this writer has embodied in his 
record some items, evidently borrowed, which contradict his Jah- 
vistic legend. One of these tells us that Hadad had been carried 
away from Edom to Egypt, when David and his Captain Joab mas- 
sacred all the males in Edom ; that he there married the sister of 
Pharaoh ; and that he returned to his own country on hearing of 
the death of David and Joab. When this occurred, Solomon, so 
far from being old, was about eighteen. The Septuagint (Vatican 
MS.) says that Hadad ‘‘reigned in the land of Edom.’”” We may 
conclude then that on the return of this heir to the throne Edom 
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declared its independence, nor is there any indication that Solomon 
tried to prevent this. Another contradiction of this writer is a note 
inserted about Rezon the Syrian,—‘‘ He was an adversary of Israel 
all the days of Solomon.”” Not therefore a Satan raised up by Jah- 
vah against Solomon when in old age he had turned to other gods. 
Rezon ‘‘ reigned over Syria,” and there is no indication of any ex- 
pedition against him sent out by Solomon. Bishop Colenso (/en- 
tateuch, Vol. III., p. 101), in referring to these points, remarks that 
we do not read of a single warlike expedition undertaken by Sol- 
omon.! | 

The remark (1 Kings xi.) about the Satans set against Solomon 
is more applicable to the Shiloh traitors, Ahijah and Jeroboam. 
Jeroboam,—a servant whom Solomon had raised to high office,— 
was instigated by Ahijah, a ‘‘ prophet” neglected by Solomon, to 
his ungrateful treason. Ahijah pretended that he had a divine rev- 
elation that he (Jeroboam) was to succeed Solomon on account (of 
course !) of the king’s shrines to Istar, Chemosh, and Milcom. If 
the narrative were really historic nothing could be more ‘‘ Satanic”’ 
than the lies and treacheries related of those self-seekers. Were 
the story true, the failure of these divinely appointed ‘‘ Satans”’ to 
overthrow the kingdom of Solomon, who did not arm against them, 
must have been due to his popularity. In after times this impunity 
of the glorious ‘‘idolator” would have to be explained; conse- 
quently we find Jahveh telling Solomon that, offended as he was by 
the shrines, he would spare him for his father’s sake, but would 
rend the kingdom, save one tribe, from his (Solomon’s) son. That 
this should be immediately followed by the raising up of ‘‘ Satans”’ 
to harass Solomon and Israel, Jahveh having just said the trouble 
should be postponed till after the king’s death, suggests that the 
whole account of these quarrels (1 K. xi. 14-40) is a late interpola- 
tion. Up to that point the old record is unbroken. . ‘‘ He had 
peace on all sides round about him. And Judah and Israel dwelt 
safely, every man under his vine and under his fig-tree, from Dan 
to Beersheba, all the days of Solomon” (1 K. iv. 24-25). 

Jahveh, in his personal interview with Solomon (1 K. xi. 11- 
13), said, ‘‘I will surely rend the kingdom from thee and will give 


1 The marriage of Hadad with Pharaoh's sister and that of Solomon shortly after with Phara- 
oh's daughter might naturally, Colenso says, lead to some amicable arrangement between these 
two young princes, representing respectively the ancient domains of Jacob and Esau, and the 
Bishop adds the pregnant suggestion: ‘‘ Thus also would be explained another phenomenon in 
connexion with this matter which we observe in the Jehovistic portions of Genesis—viz., the recon- 
ciliation of Esau and Jacob "’ (Gen. xxxiii). That Solomon was on good terms with Edom appears 
by the fact that his naval station was in that land (1 K. ix. 26). 
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it to thy servant.”” That is, as explained by the ‘‘ prophet” Ahijah, 
to Jeroboam. As a retribution and check on idolatry the selection, 
besides violating Jahveh’s promise to David (1 Chron. xxii), was 
not successful: after the sundering of Israel and Judah into inter- 
necine kingdoms, Jeroboam, King of Israel, established idolatry 
more actively than either Solomon or his son Rehoboam. On Je- 
roboam, his selected Nemesis, Jahveh inflicted his characteristic 
punishment of visiting the sins of the fathers on the children: as 
David was left the seduced wife whose husband he had murdered, 
while his son was executed ;. as Solomon was left in peaceful enjoy- 
ment of his kingdom and none of the sinful shrines destroyed, while 
his son bore the penalty ; so now Jeroboam, elect of Jahveh, built 
golden calves, surpassed Solomon’s offences, and vengeance was 
taken on his son Abijah, who died. This Abijah left a son, Baasha, 
who, undeterred by these fatalities, continued the ‘ idolatries” with 
impunity for the twenty-four years of his reign, the punishment 
falling on his son Elah, who was slain after only two years reign by 
his military servant Zimri. And this Zimri, who thus carried on 
Jahveh’s decree against idolatry, himself continued ‘‘in the ways 
of Jeroboam,” the shrines and idols themselves being meanwhile 
unvisited by any executioner or iconoclast until some centuries 
later. 

In Josiah there arrived a king, of the line of David, who might 
seem by his fury against idolatry to be another ‘‘man after God’s 
own heart.” He pulverised the images and the shrines, he “‘ sacri- 
ficed the priests on their own altars,” he even dug up the bones of 
those who had ministered at such altars and burnt them. He 
trusted Jahveh absolutely. He went to the prophetess Hulda who 
told him that he should be ‘‘ gathered to his grave in peace.”” He 
was slain miserably, by the King of Egypt, to whom the country 
then became subject. 

Josephus ascribed the act of Josiah, in hurling himself against 
an army that was not attacking him, to fate. The fate was that 
Josiah, having exterminated the wizards and fortune-tellers, re- 
paired to the only dangerous one among them, because she pre- 
tended to be a ‘‘ prophetess,”’ inspired by Jahveh. Her assurances 
led him to believe himself invulnerable, personally, and that in his 
life-time Jerusalem would not suffer the woes she predicted. Jo- 
siah, ‘‘ of the house of David,” seems to have thought that his zeal 
in destroying the shrines which his ancestor Solomon had intro- 
duced, mainly Egyptian, would be so grandly consummated if he 
could destroy a Pharaoh, that he insisted on a combat. Pharaoh- 
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Necho sent an embassy to say that he was not his enemy, but on his 
way to fight the Assyrian: ‘‘God commanded me to hasten ; for- 
bear thou from opposing God, who is with me, that he destroy thee 
not.” Here, however, was the fanatic’s opportunity for an Arma- 
geddon: Pharaoh had appealed to what Solomon would have re- 
garded as their common deity, but which to Josiah meant a chance 
to pit Jahveh against the God of Egypt. On Jahveh’s invisible 
forces he must have depended for victory. So perished Josiah, and 
with him the independence of his country. 

Solomon, the Prince of Peace, had made the house of Pharaoh 
the ally of his country. Josiah carries his people back under Egyp- 
tian bondage. Solomon had built the metropolitan Temple, whose 
shrines, symbols, works of art, represented a catholicity to all races 
and religions,—peace on earth, good will to man. Josiah, panic- 
stricken about a holy book purporting to have been found in the 
Temple, concerning which the King by his counsellors consulted a 
female fortune-teller, makes a holocaust of all that Solomon had 
built up. 


THE SONG OF SONGS. 


The praise of the virtuous woman, at the close of the Prov- 
erbs, is given a Jahvist turn by verse 30: ‘‘ Favour is deceit- 
ful and beauty vain; but a woman that feareth the Lord, she shall 
be praised.” But the Solomonists also had their ideas of the vir- 
tuous woman, and of beauty, these being beautifully expressed in 
a series of dramatic idylls entitled The Song of Songs. To this 
latter, in the original title, is added, ‘* which is Solomon’s ”’ ; and it 
confirms what has been said concerning the superstitious awe of 
everything proceeding from Solomon, and the dread of insulting 
the Holy Spirit of Wisdom supernaturally lodged in him, that we 
find in the Bible these passionate love songs. And indeed Solo- 
mon must have been superlatively wise to have written poems in 
which his greatness is slightly ridiculed. That of course would be 
by no means incredible in a man of genuine wisdom—on the con- 
trary would be characteristic—if other conditions were met by the 
tradition of his authorship. 

At the outset, however, we are confronted by the question 
whether the Song of Songs has any general coherency or dramatic 
character at all. Several modern critics of learning, among them 
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Prof. Karl Budde and the late Edward Reuss, find the book a col- 
lection of unconnected lyrics, and Professor Cornill of Kénigsberg 
has added the great weight of his name to that opinion (Zin/eitung 
in das Alte Testament. 1891. Pp. 236). Unfortunately Professor 
Cornill’s treatment is brief, and not accompanied by an analysis of 
the book. He favors as a principle Reuss’s division of Canticles 
into separate idylls, and thinks there has been imported into the 
collection of songs an imaginary system and significance. This is 
certainly true of the ‘‘allegorical’’ purport, aim, and religious ideas 
ascribed to the book, but Professor Cornill’s reference to Herder 
seems to leave the door open for further treatment of the Song of 
Songs from a purely literary standpoint. He praises Herder’s 
discernment in describing the book as a string of pearls, but 
passes without criticism or denial Herder’s further view that there 
are indications of editorial modifications of some of the lyrics. For 
what purpose? Herder also pointed out that various individualities 
and conditions are represented. This indeed appears undeniable: 
here are prince and shepherd, the tender mother, the cruel broth- 
ers, the rough watchman, the dancer, the bride and bridegroom. 
The dramatis persone are certainly present: but is there any 
drama? 

Admitting that there was no ancient Hebrew theatre, the ques- 
tion remains whether among the later Hellenic Jews the old songs 
were not arranged, and new ones added, in some kind of Singspiele 
or vaudeville. There seems to be a chorus. It is hardly consis- 
tent with the general artistic quality of the compilation that the 
lady should say ‘‘I am swarthy dut comely,” or ‘‘I am a lily of the 
valley” (a gorgeous flower). Surely the compliments are ejacula- 
tions of the chorus. And may we not ascribe to a chorus the ques- 
tions, ‘‘ Who is this that cometh up out of the wilderness ?” etc. 
(iii. 6-10.) ‘*What is thy beloved more than another beloved” ? 
(v. 9.) ‘*Who is this that cometh up from the wilderness leaning 
upon her lover”? (vili. 5.) 

As in the modern vaudeville songs are often introduced with- 
out any special relation to the play, so we find in Canticles some 
songs that might be transposed from one chapter to another with- 
out marring the work, but is this the case with all of them? The 
song in the first chapter, for instance, in which the damsel, brought 
by the King into his palace, tells the ladies of the home she left, 
and of maltreatment by her brothers, who took her from her own 
vineyard and made her work in theirs, where she was sunburnt, — 
this could not be placed effectively at the end of the book, nor the 
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triumphant line, ‘‘ My vineyard, which is mine own, is before me,”’ 
be set at the beginning. This is but one of several instances which 
might be quoted. Even pearls may be strung with definite pur- 
pose, as in a rosary, and how perfectly set is the great rose set, 
the hymn to Love in the final chapter! Or to remember Professor 
Cornill’s word Scenenwechsa/, along with his affirmation that the 
love of human lovers is the burden of the *‘ unrivalled” book, there 
are some sequences and contrasts which do give some impression 
of dissolving views, and occasionally reveal a connexion between 
separate tableaux. For example the same words (which I conjec- 
ture to be those of a chorus) are used to introduce Solomon in 
pompous palanquin with grand escort, that are presently used to 
greet the united lovers. 


‘Who is this that cometh up from the wilderness like pillars of smoke"? (iii.6.) 
‘Who is this that cometh up from the wilderness 
Leaning upon her beloved"? (viii. 5.) 


These are five chapters apart, yet surely they may be supposed 
connected without Hincininterpretation. Any single contrast of this 
kind might be supposed a mere coincidence, but there are two oth- 
ers drawn between the swarthy maiden and the monarch. The tab- 
leau of Solomon in his splendor dissolves into another of his Queen 
Mother crowning him on the day of his espousal: that of Shu- 
lamith leaning on her beloved dissolves into another of Aer mother 
pledging her to her lover in espousals under an apple tree. And 
then we find (viii. 11, 12) Solomon’s distant vineyards tended by 
many hirelings contrasted with Shulamith’s own little vineyard 
tended by herself. 

The theory that the book is a collection of bridal songs, and 
that the mention of Solomon is due to an eastern custom of desig- 
nating the bridegroom and bride as Solomon and Queen Shula- 
mith, during their honeymoon, does not seem consistent with the 
fact that in several allusions to Solomon his royal state is slighted, 
whereas only compliments would be paid to a bridegroom. More- 
over the two—Shulamith and Solomon—are not named together in 
any one place idyll. It will, I think, appear as we proceed that the 
Shelomoh (Solomon) of Canticles represents a distinct convention- 
alisation of the monarch, with some traits not found in any other 
book in the Bible. Nevertheless there is one verse near the close, 
to be presently considered, which suggests that the bride and bride- 
groom are at that one point represented, though not exactly 
named, as Solomon and Solomona. 
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Renan assigned Canticles the date B. C. 992-952, mainly be- 
cause in it Tirza is coupled with Jerusalem. Tirza was a capital 
only during those years, and at any later period was too insignifi- 
cant a town to be spoken of as in the Song vi. 4: 


‘* Thou art beautiful, O my love, as Tirzah, 
Comely as Jerusalem, 
Dazzlimg as bannered ranks." 


But Mr. Russell Martineau, a thorough and unbiassed scholar, 
points out in the work phrases from Greek authors of the third 
century B. C., and assigns a date not earlier than B.C. 247—222.! 
But may it not be that the Alexandrian of the third century built on 
some earlier foundation, as Shakespeare adapted the ‘‘ Pound of 
Flesh” and the ‘‘ Three Caskets” (Merchant of Venice) from tales 
traceable as far back as early Buddhist literature? or as Marlowe 
and Goethe used the medizval legend of Faustus? 

The several songs can hardly be assigned to one and the same 
century. The coupling of Tirza and Jerusalem points to a remote 
past for that particular lyric, and is it credible that any Jew after 
Josiah’s time could have written the figleafless songs so minutely 
descriptive of Shelumith’s physical charms? Could any Jewish 
writer of the third century before our era have written iv. 1-7 or 
Vii. I-9, regarding no name or place as too sacred to be pressed 
into his hyperboles of raptures at every detail of the maiden’s form, 
and have done this in perfect innocency, without a blush? Or if 
such a poet could have existed in the later Jahvist times, would his 
songs have found their place in the Jewish canon? As it was the 
book was admitted only with a provision that no Jew under thirty 
years of age should read it. That it was included at all was due to 
the occult pious meanings read into it by rabbins, while it is toler- 
ably certain that the realistic flesh-painting would have been ex- 
punged but for sanctions of antiquity similar to those which now 
protect so many old classics from expurgation by our Vice Socie- 
ties. These songs, sensuous without sensuality, with their Orien- 
tal accent, seem ancient enough to have been brought by Solo- 
mon from Ophir. 

On the other hand one cannot now, with Herder, ascribe the 
whole book to the Solomonic period. The exquisite exaltation of 
Love, as a human passion (viii. 6, 7), brings us into the refined at- 
mosphere amid which Eros was developed, and and it is immedi- 
ately followed by a song that hardly rises above doggerel (viii. 8, 
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g). This is an interruption of the poem that looks as if suggested 
by the line that follows it (first line of verse 10) and meant to be 
comic. It impresses me as a very late interpolation, and by a hand 
inferior to the Alexandrian artist who in style has so well matched 
the more ancient pieces in his literary mosaic. Herder finds the 
collection as a whole Solomonic, and makes the striking sugges- 
tion that its author at a more mature age would take the tone of 
Ecclesiasticus. 

Considered simply as a literary production, the composition 
makes on my own mind the impression of a romance conveyed in 
idylls, each presenting a picturesque situation or a scene, the gen- 
eral theme and mofif being that of the great Solomonic Psalm. 

This psalm (xlv.), quoted and discussed in a former article 
brings before us a beautiful maiden brought from a distant re- 
gion to the court, but not quite happy: she is entreated to forget 
her people and enjoy the dignities and luxuries offered by her lord, 
the King. This psalm is remarkable in its intimations of a free- 
dom of sentiment accorded to the ladies woed by Solomon, and the 
same spirit pervades Canticles. Its chief refrain is that love must 
not be coerced or awakened until it please. This magnanimity 
might naturally connect the name of Solomon with old songs of 
love and courtship such as those utilised and multiplied in this 
book, whose composition might be naturally entitled A Song 
(made) of Songs Which Are Solomon’s. 

The heroine, whose name is Shulamith,—feminine of Shelomoh 
Solomon)'—is an only daughter, cherished by her apparently wid- 


1In 1 Chron. iii. 19 Shelomith is a descendant of Solomon. In my article ‘‘Abishag the Shu- 
namith,"’ 1 Kings, i. 2, will be conjecturally connected with Psalm xlv., and the identity of her 
name with Shulamith has also been mentioned. This identity of the names was suggested by 
Gesenius and accepted by Fiirst, Renan, and others. Abishag is therefore also called “ Solo- 
mona."’ In 1 Kings i. there is some indication of a /acwma between verses 4 and 5. “And the 
damsel (Abishag) was very fair; and she cherished the King and ministered to him; but the 
King knew her not. Then’’—what? Why, all about Adonijah's effort to become king. David 
did not marry Abishag; she remained a maiden after his death and free to wed either of the 
brothers. The care with which this is certified was probably followed by some story either of 
her cleverness or of her relations with Solomon which gave her the name Shunamith—Shula- 
mith—Solomona, Of the Shunamith it is said they found her far away and “‘ brought her to the 
King’: and in the beginning of the Song Shulamith says “‘ The King hath brought me into his 
chambers."" This suggests a probability of legends having arisen concerning Abishag, and con- 
cerning the lady entreated in Psalm Ixv., which, had they been preserved, might perhaps account 
for the coincidence of names, as well as the parallelism of the situations at court of the lady of 
the psalm, of Abishag the Shunamith, and of Shulamith. 

The “ great woman " called Shunamith in 2 Kings 4 was probably so called because of her 
“wisdom "’ in discerning the prophet Elisha, and the reference to the town of Shunem (verse 8) 
inserted by a writer who misunderstood the meaning of Shunamith. This story is unknown to Jo- 
sephus, though he tells the story of the widow's pot of oil immediately preceding, in the same 
chapter, and asserts that he has gone over the acts of Elisha “ particularly,’’ ‘‘ as we have them 
set down in the sacred books."" (Astig. Book ix. ch.4.) The chapter (2 Kings iv.) is mainly a 
mere travesty of the stories told in 1 Kings xvii., transparently meant to certify that the miraculous 
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owed mother but maltreated by her brothers. Incensed against her, 
they compel Shulamith to keep their vineyards to the neglect of her 
own. She becomes sunburnt, ‘‘swarthy,” but is very ‘‘ attractive,” 
and is brought by Solomon to his palace, where she delights the 
ladies by her beauty and dances. In what I suppose to be one 
of the ancient Solomonic Songs embodied in the work it is said : 


“ There are threescore queens, and fourscore concubines, 
And maidens without number: 
Beyond compare is my dove, my unsoiled ; 
She is the only one of her mother, 
The cherished one of her that bare her: 
The daughters saw her and called her blessed, 
Yea, the queens and the concubines, and they praised her."’! 


Thus far the motif seems to be that of a Cinderella oppressed 
by brothers but exalted by the most magnificent of princes. But 
here the plot changes. The magnificence of Solomon cannot allure 
from her shepherd lover this ‘‘lily of the valley.” Her lover visits 
her in the palace, where her now relenting brothers (vi. 12) seem 
to appear (though this is doubtful) and witness her triumphs; and 
all are in raptures at her dancing and her amply displayed charms 
—all unless one (perhaps the lover) who, according to a doubtful 
interpretation, complains that they should gaze at her as at dan- 
cers in the camps (vi. 13).? 

Although Mr. Russell Martineau believes, against most other 
commentators, that Solomon is only a part of the scene, and not 
among the dramatis persone, the King certainly seems to be occa- 
sionally present, as in the following dialogue, where I give the 
probable, though of course conjectural, names. The dancer has 
approached the King while at table. 


Solomon— 
‘* I have compared thee, O my love, 
To my steed in Pharaoh's chariots. 
Thy cheeks are comely with plaits of hair, 
Thy neck with strings of jewels. 
We will make thee plaits of gold 
With studs of silver.” 


power of Elijah had passed with his mantle to Elisha. There is no mention of Shanem in the 
original legend. 


1Compare Psalm 12-15. 

21. ‘Why will ye look upon Shulamith as upon the dance of Mahanaim'"'? The sense is ob- 
scure. Cf. Gen. xxxii. 2, where Jacob names a place Manhanaim, literally two armies or camps; 
but it was in honor of the angels that met him there, and it is possible that Shulamith is here 
compared to an angel. If the verse means any blush at the dancer's display of her person it is 
the trace of the fig-leaf in the book, and betrays the Alexandrian. 
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Shulamith, who on leaving the King meets her jealous lover— 
‘* While the King sat at his table 
My spikenard sent forth its odor. 
My beloved is unto me as a bag of myrrh 
That lieth between my breasts, 
My beloved is unto me as a cluster of henna-flowers 
In the vineyards of En-gedi.” 


Shepherd Lover— 
‘* Behold thou art fair, my love, behold thou art fair ; 
Thine eyes are as doves, 
Behold thou art fair, my beloved, yea pleasant : 
Also our couch is green. 
The beams of our house are of cedar, 
And our rafters are of fir.” 


Shulamith— 

‘* T am a (mere) crocus of the plain.” 
Chorus— 

‘' A lily of the valleys.” 
Shepherd Lover— 

‘* As a lily among thorns 

So is my love among the daughters." 

Shulamith— 


‘* As the apple-tree among forest trees 
So is my beloved among the sons. 
I sat down under his shadow with great delight, 
And his fruit was sweet to my taste.” 


Here we find the damsel anointing the king with her spiken- 
ard, but for her the precious fragrance is her shepherd. Against 
the plaits of gold and studs of silver offered in the palace (i. 2) her 
lover can only point to his cottage of cedar and fir, and a couch of 
grass. She is content to be only a flower of the plain and valley, 
not for the seraglio. Nevertheless she remains to dance in the pal- 
ace; a sufficient time there is needed by the poet to illustrate the 
impregnability of true love against all other splendors and attrac- 
tions, even those of the Flower of Kings, who however puts no 
constraint on her, one song, thrice repeated, saying to the ladies 
of the harem— 

‘* T adjure you, O daughters of Jerusalem, 
By the (free) gazelles, by the hinds in the field, 


That ye stir not up, nor awaken love, 
Until it please.” 


This refrain is repeated the second time just before a picture 
of Solomon’s glory, shaded by a suggestion that all is not bright- 
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ness even around this Prince of Peace. The ladies of the seraglio 
are summoned to look out and see the passing of the King in state, 
seated on his palanquin of purple and gold, but escorted by armed 
men ‘* because of fear in the night.” In immediate contrast with 
that scene, we see Shulamith going off with her humble lover, now 
his bride, to his field and to her vineyard, and singing a beautiful 
song of love, strong as death, flame-tipped arrow of a god, un- 
quenchable, unpurchasable. 


‘‘ If a man offer all the wealth of his house for love 
He would only be despised.” 


Though according to the revised version of (vi. 12) her rela- 
tives are princely, and it may be they who invite her to return (vi. 
13), she says, ‘‘I am my beloved’s.”” With him she will go into the 
field and lodge in the village (vii. 10, 11). She finds her own little 
garden and does not envy Solomon. 


‘* Solomon hath a vineyard at Baalhamon ; 
He hath let out the vineyard to keepers ; 
Each for the fruit thereof was to bring a thousand pieces of silver : 
My vineyard, which is mine, is before me: 
Thou, O Solomon, shalt have the thousand, 
And those that keep the fruit thereof two hundred.” 


There was, as we see in Koheleth, a prevailing tradition that 
Solomon felt the hollowness of his palatial life. ‘‘See life with a 
woman thou lovest.”” The wife is the fountain: 


‘* Bethink thee of thy fountain 
In the days of thy youth.” 


This perhaps gave rise to a theory that the shepherd lover was 
Solomon himself in disguise, like the god Krishna among the cow- 
maidens. It does not appear probable that any thought of that 
kind was in the writer of this Song. Certainly there appears not to 
be any purpose of lowering Solomon personally in enthroning Love 
above him. There is no hint of any religious or moral objection to 
him, and indeed throughout the work Solomon appears in a favor- 
able light personally,—he is beloved by the daughters of Jerusalem 
(v. 10)—while his royal estate is, as we have seen, shown in a light 
not altogether enviable. Threescore mighty men guard him: 
‘‘*every man hath his sword upon his thigh” (cf. Psalms xlv. 3) 
‘* because of fear in the night,” and ‘‘ the day of the gladness of his 
heart” was the day of his espousals (iii. 8, 11. His ‘‘ gladness,” by 
the way, is mentioned also in Psalms xlv. 7). 
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It is not improbable that there is an allusion to Solomon’s 
magic seal in the first lines of the hymn to Love (viii. 6). The 
legend of the Ring must have been long in growing to the form in 
which it is found in the Talmud, where it is said that Solomon’s 
‘‘fear in the night” arose from his apprehension that the Devil 
might again get hold of his Ring, with which he (Aschmedai) had 
wrought so much mischief. (Gittin. Vol. 68, col. 1, 2). The 
hymn strikes me as late Alexandrian : 


‘* Wear me as a seal on thy breast 
As a seal-ring on thine arm: 
For love is strong as death, 
Its passion unappeasable as the grave ; 
Its shafts are arrows of fire, 
The lightnings of a god. [Jah.] 
Many waters cannot quench love, 
Deluges cannot overwhelm it. 
Should a noble offer all the wealth of his house for love 
It would be utterly spurned.” 


Excluding the interrupting verses 8 and 9g, the hymn is fol- 
lowed by a song about Solomon’s vineyard, preceded by two lines 
which appear to me to possess a significance overlooked by com- 
mentators. Shulamith (evidently) speaks : 


‘* I was a wall, my breasts like its towers : 
Thus have I been in his eyes as one finding peace. 
Solomon hath a vineyard,” etc. [as above. } 


The word ‘‘ peace” is Shal/ém; it is immediately followed by 
Shelomoh (Solomon, ‘‘ peaceful”); and Shu/amith (also meaning 
‘‘ peaceful”), thus brings together the fortress of her lover’s peace, 
her own breast, and the fortifications built by the peaceful King 
(who never attacked but was always prepared for defence). Here 
surely, at the close of Canticles, is a sort of tableau: Shalém, Shu- 
lamith, Shelomoh : Peace, the prince of Peace, the queen of Peace. 
If this were the only lyric one would surely infer that these were 
the bride and bridegroom, under the benediction of Peace. It is 
not improbable that at this climax of the poem Shulamith means 
that in her lover she has found her Solomon, and he found in her 
his Solomona,—their reciprocal strongholds of Shal6ém or peace. 

Of course my interpretations of the Song of Songs are largely 
conjectural, as all other interpretations necessarily are. The songs 
are there to be somehow explained, and it is of importance that 
every unbiassed student of the book should state his conjectures, 
these being based on the contents of the book, and not on the dog- 
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matic theories which have been projected into it. I have been 
compelled, under the necessary limitations of an essay like the 
present, to omit interesting details in the work, but have endeav- 
ored to convey the impression left on my own mind by a totally un- 
prejudiced study. The conviction has grown upon me with every 
step that, even at the lowest date ever assigned it, the work repre- 
sents the earliest full expression of romantic love known in any 
language. It is so entirely free from fabulous, supernatural, or 
even pious incidents and accents, so human and realistic, that its 
having escaped the modern playwright can only be attributed to 
the superstitious encrustations by which its beauty has been con- 
cealed for many centuries. 

This process of perversion was begun by Jewish Jahvists, but 
they have been far surpassed by our A. S. version, whose solemn 
nonsense at most of the chapter heads in the Bible here reached 
its climax. It is a remarkable illustration of the depths of fatuity 
to which clerical minds may be brought by prepossession, that the 
closing chapter of Canticles, with its beautiful exaltation of roman- 
tic love, could be headed: ‘‘7he love of the Church to Christ. The 
vehemency of Love. The calling of the Gentiles. The Church Prayeth 
for Christ's coming.” The ‘‘ Higher Criticism” is now turning the 
headings into comedy, but they have done—nay, are continuing— 
their very serious work of misdirection. 

It has already been noted that the Jewish doctors exalted 
Bathsheba, adultress as she was, into a blessed woman, probably 
because of the allusion to her in the Song (iii. 2) as having crowned 
her royal Son, who had become mystical; and it can only be as- 
cribed to Protestantism that, instead of the Queen-Mother Mary, 
the Church becomes Bathsheba’s successor in our version: ‘‘ Zhe 
Church glorieth in Christ.” And of course the shepherd lover's 
feeding (his flock) among the lilies becomes ‘‘ Christ’s care of the 
Church.” 

But for such fantasies the beautiful Song of Songs might in- 
deed never have been preserved at all, yet is it a scandal that 
Bibles containing chapter-headings known by all educated Chris- 
tians to be falsifications, should be circulated in every part of the 
world, and chiefly among ignorant and easily misled minds. These 
simple people, reading the anathemas pronounced in their Bibles 
on those who add anything to the book given them as the ‘‘ Word 
of God” Deuteromy iv. 2, xii. 32, Proverbs xxx. 6, Revelation 
xxii. 18), cannot imagine that these chapter-headings are not in the 
original books, but forged. And what can be more brazenly fraud- 
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ulent than the chapter-heading to one of these very passages (Rev- 
elation xxii. 18, 19), where nothing is said of the ‘‘ Word of God,” 
but over which is printed: ‘‘18. Nothing may be added to the 
word of God, nor taken therefrom.” But even the learned cannot 
quite escape the effect of these perversions. How far they reach is 
illustrated in the fate of Mary Magdalen, a perfectly innocent 
woman according to the New Testament, yet by a single chapter- 
heading in Luke branded for all time as the “‘ sinner” who anointed 
Jesus,—‘‘ Magdalen” being now in our dictionaries as a repentant 
prostitute. Yet there are hundreds of additions to the Bible more 
harmful than this,—additions which, whether honestly made or 
not originally, are now notoriously fraudulent. It is especially 
necessary in the interest of the Solomonic and secular literature in 
the Bible that Truth shall be liberated from the malarious well— 
Jahvist and ecclesiastical—in which she has long been sunk by 
mistranslation, interpolation, and chapter-headings. The Christian 
churches are to be credited with having produced critics brave 
enough to expose most of these impositions, and it is now the man- 
ifest duty of all public teachers and literary leaders to uphold those 
scholars, to protest against the continuance of the propaganda of 
pious frauds, and to insist upon the supremacy of truth. 


SUBJECT AND OBJECT. 


BY WILLIAM MORTON PAYNE, 


DROP of water from the ocean’s face 
Dashed up, to sparkle a moment in the light, 
Then fall, its impulse spent, leaving in sight 
Upon the eternal vast expanse no trace 
Behind ; a phantom, hounded in the chase 
By cruel clamorous years; an atom, quite 
Helpless, and hurled along in aimless flight 
Upon the void unbounded ways of space— 


Viewed from without, even such is man, but how 
Other, seen by himself, within ; the sum 
Of sufferings measureless, of raptures dumb, 
Being beyond reach of words ; purpose his brow 
Enthroning, defiant of fate’s deepest curse ; 
His mind the bearer of the universe. 


~ 


BUDDHA PICTURES AND STATUES. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


E MAY fairly assume that in Buddhism the Buddha pictures, 
like the Christ pictures in the history of Christianity, belong 


to a comparatively late period. 
The original method of keep- 
ing the memory of the teacher 
vivid in the minds of his fol- 
lowers was by relics. These 
relics were and are still kept 
buried under dagobas or pre- 
served in artistic caskets in the 
Buddhist temples. With few 
exceptions they are not human 
bones, but dainty little pearl- 
like bodies, in size like a grain 
of rice and scarcely larger 
than a pea. They are said to 
have oozed out from the metal 
coffin when Buddha’s body was 
burnt,! and were distributed at 
the time among his followers in 
the various Buddhist countries. 

Relics are still held in rev- 
erence in Buddhist countries, 
but Buddha images are not less 
dearly cherished. Representa- 
tions of Buddha are almost 


Buppua Arter His Severs Fasts. 


The condition of Buddha reminds us some 
what of the emaciated figures on Christian cru- 
cifixes. Since Buddha is commonly represented 
as the Blessed One, a statue exhibiting his suf- 
ferings is very rare. 


more frequent among Buddhists than Christ images among Chris- 
tians, and in spite of the typical similarity of all Buddha-images 


1See The Open Cowrt, Vol. XI., No. 489, p. 122, where a Buddhist High Priest of Ceylon gives 


his view of Buddhist relic worship. 
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there is a great variety of them, conforming to national taste and 
religious preferences. There are the old Hindu Buddha pictures 
dating from the time when India was still a Buddhist country. 
There are the wall frescoes in the Buddhist caves showing Bud- 
dha in almost every attitude. There are the Gandhara sculptures 
of Greco-Buddhist origin which date back to the time when after 
the Alexandrian invasion Greek princes ruled in the northwestern 


An or Divine or A Japanese Retic Casket. 
Macic Power, Containing (1) a relic of Buddha himself, (2) a relic of a 
Especially used by the priests Buddhist saint, and (3) a small beryl. The walls are 
of the Shingon sect. made of crystal. 


part of India; the most famous of these Greek princes being King 
Meleander, the King Milinda of the Buddhist scriptures. There 
are the Buddha statues of Tibet, of China, of Japan, of Siam, and 
of Ceylon, all of them differing in taste and expressing different 
aspects in the interpretation of the doctrines of the Buddha. The 
Cibetan pictures are more mystical than the others, while those of 
Thina and Japan show almost every shade of sectarian belief. 
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Occidental taste differs greatly from Oriental taste. This be- 
comes most obvious in religious art. There are few Buddha stat- 
ues which appeal to us as directly as do the best Christ statues, 


A Fresco From THE Ajanty Caves. 
(The central piece appears like a Buddhist illustration of ‘ Suffer little children"’ etc.) 


such as Thorwaldsen’s famous masterpiece. And there can be no 
doubt that of all the Buddha statues Western people will give the 
preference to the Gandhira sculptures. 
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A Japanese statue which is here reproduced (p. 348) has played 
of late an important part in connexion with the Budh-Giya temple. 
The Budh-Giaya temple which had fallen into ruins has been re- 
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Buppua’s RENUNCIATION. 


Gandhfara Sculptures of Jam&lgarhi. The upper part shows the prince surrounded by ser 
vants, musicians, and dancers. The lower part represents the moment when he leaves his wife 
The ox in the gallery indicates the date, which was the full moon of the month Ashad4, when 
the moon stood in the zodiacal sign of the Bull (Uttarashadh4). (See Griinwedel, Buddh. Kunst. 


page 109.) 


stored through the action of the English Government to its pristine 
beauty. It is in the possession of a Hindu high priest called the 
mahant, who derives a considerable income from the pilgrims visit- 
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ing it. The Anagd4rika H. Dharmapala had received from the Jap- 
anese Buddhists a Japanese Buddha statue made of sandalwood to 
be set up in the Budh. Gaya temple, but the mahant had it removed. 
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Heatinc. From the Gandh&ra Sculptures. (Takht-i-bahai.) 


At first the British Government sided with the mahant, but Dhar- 
mapdla appealed to the courts, and after a thorough investigation of 
the claims of the Buddhists to the usage of the temple, a document 
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A Graco-Inpian Buppua. From the Gandhfra Sculptures, (Takt-i-bahai.) 
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_ was found which substantiated their right to a rest-house for pil- 
grims within the precincts of the temple, whereupon the decision 
was rendered that the Japanese Buddha-image should receive an 
appropriate place in the temple and Buddhist pilgrims should not 
be interfered with in their devotional services. 

Among the other Buddha statues here reproduced, some pos- 
sess a historical value. There is, for instance, Dharmapila’s Bud- 


Ong or THE Protectors or tHe Goop Law. Enterine Into (trance). 
A favorite Buddhist saint. A Tibetan Buddha, showing the mystic bias 
of Lamaism. 


dha statue, which he carried with him round the world when visit- 
ing the Chicago Parliament of Religions in 1893. The image was 
found in the Budh-Giaya temple near the spot which, according to 
tradition, marks the place where Buddha attained to enlighten- 
ment. The inscription reads as follows: 


‘‘Om! Ye dhamma hettappabhava, 
Tesam hetum tathagato aha. 
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Tesafi ca yo nirodho. 
Evam-vadi mahasamano.” 


Which means, according to Henry C. Warren's translation : 


‘‘Om! The Buddha hath the causes told 
Of all things springing from a cause ; 
And also how things cease to be 
"Tis this the Mighty Monk proclaims."' 


A Buppaist Statue or DaRjEELinG. Buppna. 


Indian workmanship.) An ancient Indian bronze carried by 
Buddhist missionaries, probably of 
the sixth century of our era, from In- 
dia to Japan. 


The inscription on the pedestal reads: 

| ‘‘Om [namo] kamaladeva dharmmada [nam],”? 

_ which means: ‘‘Om, adoration! The religious gift of Kamala- 
deva!”’ 


1H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Translations, p. 8. The inscription at the base mentions the 
donor’s name. 

2The bracketed letters, especially the latter syllable, marked with an asterisk, do not come 
out clearly. 
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Buppna Status oF Bupn-Garva. 
Now in possessio. of the Anagadrika H. Dharmapila. 
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Professor Bihler, in a private letter, says: 


‘*The characters are of a late type which is the immediate precursor of the 
modern Devanagari, and may belong to the eighth or ninth century A. D., possibly 


even to the tenth. You will find plenty like them on Plate V. of my paleography 
in the Grundriss der Indo-Arischen Philologie und Alterthumskunde, published 
by Mr. Karl J. Triibner in Strassburg.” 
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Buppna THe Teacner. Carved wood of the sixteenth or seventeenth century. A typical 
image such as is found in almost every household shrine. 
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Another Buddha statue of great interest is the little figure 
made of bronze which, according to the testimony of the Rev. 


Japanese Buppna. (Modern taste.) 


This statue is a present which was given by the Japanese to the Budh-Gaya temple, where it 
was set up by the Anazirika H. Dharmapdla. The Mahant (a Hindu high priest) had it removed, 
bat after a long law-suit it was resto-ed to its place by a decree of the courts. 


Shaku Soyen, a Buddhist abbot of Kamakura, wa; brought cen- 
turies ago from India to China and from China to Japan by Bud- 
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dhist missionaries. The bronze is of poorest Indian workmanship, 
but, judging from the fact that it is solid, not hollowed out, as are 


all later bronzes, it must be very old. Its historical value is extraor- 
dinary. Think of a cross which Christian missionaries had brought 
from Rome to Great Britain! The size of the figure is small enough 


In front is seen the 


Tue Diamonp-Seat. This stone indicates the place where Buddha attained to enlightenment. 


Anagirika H. Dharmapala reading in the Buddhist Suttas. 
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to allow it be carried in a pocket without any inconvenience. The 
statue was some time ago in the possession of the Rt. Rev. Fukuda 
Gyokai, the Superintendent-General of the Jodo sect, who was so 
pleased with the success of the Kokyosha, a society devoted to 
the publication of all Chinese, Corean, and Japanese Buddhist 
scriptures, that he gave this precious little statue to its founder 
Mr. Irokawa Teiichi, who, in his turn, handed it over to the Rev. 
Shaku Soyen on his departure to the Religious Parliament with 
the request to hand it to some one in America whom he would 
deem worthy of it. Shaku Soyen thereupon met at Chicago the 
author of the Gosfe/ of Buddha, to whom he presented the statue 
together with an explanation of its history and significance. 


THE WESTERN PARADISE OF THE BUDDHISTS. 


Paradise, this dearest thought of the pious Buddhists, is quite 
analogous to the idea of the Christian heaven. The doctrine pre- 


- vails in the Mahayana, and cannot as yet be traced in the older 


Hinayana. The Mah4yana sects believe that all good people, and 
especially good Buddhists, who have invoked the name of the Bud- 
dha in faith, will be reborn in the Paradise of the West, which is 
praised in many beautiful hymns and described in sutras as the 
Pure Land where only goodness prevails and no disharmony, no 
passion, no trouble, will worry the souls of the faithful. 

The Paradise, or Pure land, is pictured in many wall-hangings 
in Buddhist temples, and the Pure Land sect derives its name 
from the importance which its priests attach to the belief in an 
eventual rebirth in the Pure Land. The Rev. Hampden C. Du 
Bose, who was fourteen years a missionary at Soochow, translates 
one of the hymns to Amitabha, the Buddha of Infinite Light, in 
the home of the blest, as follows: 


HYMN TO AMITA IN THE HOME OF THE BLESSED. 


‘* See, streaming forth radiance for thousands of miles, 
Ever sits the compassionate Buddha and smiles, 
Giving joy to victims of sorrow and strife, 

Who are saved by his law from the evils of life. 

All his features of beauty no words can express, 

For the sands of the Ganges in number are less ; 

The flowers of the lotus encircle his seat, 

As if of themselves they spring up round his feet. 
Whoever would enter the home of the blest, 

In his innermost thoughts should incessantly rest 

On that beautiful form like the moon on high, 

When she marches full-orbed through an unclouded sky. 
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By that halo of light that encircles his head, 

On all living beings a radiance is shed ; 

The sun at noon-day is less glorious than he, 

His compassion resembles a bottomless sea. 

His golden arms are outstretched to relieve 

The sufferers that weep and the hearts that do grieve ; 
His mercy is such as none else can display, 

And long years of gratitude cannot repay." 


The favorite thought of the Buddhist devotee, however, is the 
Buddha of the life beyond, the supreme ruler of Paradise. 

In explanation of the Buddhist belief in the Paradise of the 
West, the same missionary translates from some of the sacred 
books of Buddhism the following passage : 


‘Ten million miles to the west there is am earth called Paradise, the home of 
Amita. Why is it called Paradise? Answer: Because all the creatures born 
there have no sorrow. There are seven rows of balustrades, seven rows of pre- 
cious trees around, and seven precious lakes with golden sands. The streets are a 
compound of gold, silver, pearls, and crystal. There are towers and pavilions 
adorned with gold, silver, pearls, crystal, and agate. In the lakes are lilies the size 
of wheels, azure, yellow, red, and white. 

‘*Six hours of the day and six hours of the night there is a rain of flowers. The 
inhabitants gather them in their robes in the morning, take them to other lands to 
the ten billion other Buddhas, and return, being absent about as long as it takes to 
eat rice. 

‘The birds of Paradise, variegated in plumage, are famous; white cranes, 
peacocks, and parrots, chant the Buddhist prayers. These birds have no origi- 
nal sin, 

‘In that happy land the three evils do not exist,—not even the names of the 
three evils are known. Amita, wishing the ‘law-sound’ (our word gospel is 
‘happy sound’ to be constantly chanted, expelled these evils. 

‘‘ If a gentle zephyr blows amid the trees, there are delicate surprising sounds 
like to a hundred thousand musical instruments ; the listener must necessarily have 
a heart to chant of Buddha, the Law, and the Church.” 


Mr. Du Bose quotes the following lines on the Pure Land 
from a Buddhist hymn : 


‘* The pure land of the West, say, what language can tell 
Its beauty and majesty? There ever dwell 
The men of this world, and the Devas of heaven, 
And to each has the same wreath of glory been given. 
The secrets of wisdom unveiled they behold, 
And the soil that they tread on is bright yellow gold ; 
In that land of true pleasure the flowers never fade, 
Each terraced ascent is of diamond and jade. 
The law of great Buddha sung by each bird, 
From thicket and grove in sweet music is heard ; 
The unwithering Upata, fairést of flowers, 
Sheds fragrance around in those thrice-lovely bowers. 
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There, each from the world that he governs, are found, 
Assembled in conference long and profound, 

The ten supreme Buddhas, who cease not to tell 

The praise of the land where the genii dwell : 

For there is no region so happy and blest 

As the heaven of Amita far in the West. 

On the moment of entering that peaceful scene, 

The common material body of men 

Is exchanged for a body ethereal and bright, 

That is seen from afar to be glowing with light. 
Happy they who to that joyful region have gone, 

In numberless Aa/fas their time flows on ; 

Around are green woods, and above them clear skies, 
The sun never scorches, cold winds never rise, 

And summer and winter are both unknown 

In the land of the Law and the Diamond Throne. 
All errors corrected, all mysteries made clear, 

Their rest is unbroken by care or by fear ; 

And the truth that before lay in darkness concealed, 
Like a gem without fracture or flaw is revealed." 


In explanation of further details connected with the Buddhist 
belief in the Western Paradise, Mr. Du Bose says: 

‘* The beautiful lotus is the flower of Paradise. Buddhists never say, ‘go to 
heaven,’ but to be ‘born in heaven.’ The faithful believer records a vow to be 
born in the ‘ pure land,’ at which time a lotus springs up in a pond. If he is pious 
the flower will flourish, and when he dies 4 man will be born out of the flower. 
This exhortation is given in one of the Buddhist sutras: ‘At the approach of death, 
do not fear it; always think this body has many sorrows; it is defiled by sin, and 
subject to transmigration. If this unclean body is thrown off and you are reborn 
in a pure land, is it not a happy event? It is like throwing off old clothes and put- 
ting on a new suit. If any one will call upon Amita with a fixed heart, at death 
Amita with his holy throng will appear before him ; his heart will not be agitated, 
and he will be reborn in Paradise.’ " 

The frontispiece to the present number is an illustration of the 
traditional view of the Western Paradise, painted especially for 
The Open Court Publishing Co. by a well-known Japanese artist, 
Mr. K. Suzuki, and reproduced by Hasegava of Tokio. You see 
flowers raining down, angels playing musical instruments, and 
birds of Paradise hovering in the air. The triune Buddha is sit- 
ting on lotus seats, and in the background the city of Nirvana is 
visible. The lotus pond below shows the budding lotuses from 
which the faithful Buddhists are reborn at the moment of the dis- 
continuance of their earthly life. 

1 The frontispiece to the Apri] number, by Mr. Mishima, represented the same subject. The 
three main figures, however, do not represent the triune Buddha, but Buddba Shakyamuni with 


his two companions Samdnta-bhadré and Mandjusrt, the former of whom is frequently repre- 
sented as standing on a lion, the latter on an elephant. 


NEW YEAR’S RECEPTIONS AT THE VATICAN. 


BY G. M. FIAMINGO, 


HE USUAL RECEPTIONS which the Pope holds at the be- 

ginning of the year are now over. It is customary for the 
Pontiff to receive, in the first place, the Sacred College, the dean 
of which reads a congratulatory address containing allusions to the 
principal political and religious questions of the day, to which the 
Holy Father replies, returning the good wishes expressed by the 
Sacred College and commenting on the political and religious situ- 
ation. The New Year’s receptions, inaugurated by the Sacred 
College, continue during the subsequent days, when the Pope re- 
ceives the homage and good wishes of his noble guards, of the 
Roman aristocracy, and of the diplomatic corps accredited to the 
Holy See. 

The greatest importance is attached to these ceremonies by 
the Vatican, by whom they are surrounded with unusual solemnity, 
and when some important political or religious question is on the 
tapis, the Pope’s answer to the address of the Dean of the Sacred 
College is always awaited with no slight degree of impatience. 
Leo XIII., however, is fond of imitating, also in this particular, 
the reserved attitude of reigning sovereigns, and usually prefers to 
hint at important subjects, merely to show that he takes an inter- 
est in them, without openly expressing an opinion. His Holiness 
piques himself greatly on being an able diplomatist, and therefore 
makes it a point of scrupulously observing those two elementary 
principles of diplomacy, reserve, and diffidence. 

There is only one question on which Leo XIII. never tires or 
hesitates to express a decided opinion, namely, the question of the 
Temporal Power. Regularly every year, on the occasion of the 
New Year’s receptions, at fixed intervals of twelve months, His 
Holiness indulges in the same lament to the Sacred College on the 
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arbitrary imprisonment of which he is the victim, or the damage 
caused to the whole Catholic Church by the absence of temporal 
power, and on the necessity of vindicating the rights of the Holy 
See. Although he always clothes his sentiments in an elevated 
form of speech, Leo XIII. sometimes makes use of violent expres- 
sions, but as a rule his allusions to this painful subject take the 
form of a mere lament. Last year the Holy Father was concise and 
forcible in his vindication of the liberty of the Church, which, he 
asserted, was threatened by the suppression of the temporal 
power, while this year his speech has been of a far more peaceful 
nature. It would be difficult to explain the reason of these oscilla- 
tions in the papal allusions to so trite a question, but there is no 
doubt that Leo XIII. is perfectly aware of the absolutely Platonic 
value of his protests, as also of the great exaggeration in his state- 
ments concerning the damage which the Catholic Church has suf- 
fered from the absence of temporal power. 

Shortly after the reception of the Sacred College, the Holy 
Father receives the diplomatic corps accredited to the Holy See. 
Now this diplomatic body is the last remaining vestige of that tem- 
poral power which no longer exists. At first sight it appears ab- 
surd to have a diplomatic corps accredited to a personality not 
having true and proper political interests in connexion with the 
nations represented, for where there is no actual possession of a 
state no right of representation can exist. When the law of guar- 
antees was being discussed by the Italian Parliament many years 
ago, it was first intended to limit the Pope’s right of sending and 
receiving ambassadors, with a view to allowing only, diplomatic re- 
lations of a strictly religious character, but the opinion afterwards 
prevailed of not placing any restriction on the papal right in this 
matter. 

And this explains why the Vatican attaches so much impor- 
tance to its prerogative of having diplomatic representatives of dif- 
ferent countries accredited to the Holy See. In a certain sense it 
is the last poor mirage of temporal power to which it clings so te- 
naciously. 

The Vatican is extremely grateful to the French Government 
for giving the good example to other European countries by keep- 
ing a minister accredited to the Holy See, and would be overjoyed 
if England were to follow her example. When the British envoy 
extraordinary, Monsignor Errington, came to Rome several years 
ago for the purpose, it was alleged, of definitely arranging, in con- 
junction with the Vatican the ecclesiastical hierarchy in India, but 
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in reality with the object of inducing the Vatican to adopt a more 
friendly attitude towards the British Government in the Irish ques- 
tiorl an earnest attempt was made by the Holy See to persuade the 
Foreign Office to transfer Monsignor Errington’s temporary mis- 
sion into a permanent one. 

But the strangest instance of this policy is to be found in the 
‘Vatican representative accredited to the Sublime Porte. The 
Apostolic Nuncio at Constantinople, as a matter of fact, is nothing 
but a dependant of the French Ambassador to the same court, and 
the Christians of Crete and Armenia in vain awaited, through him, 
an energetic protest of the Holy See against the Turkish massacres 
and the shamefully apathetic attitude of the European powers. 
Leo XIII.’s protest never came, as the policy which his Nuncio 
was obliged to follow at Constantinople, conforming himself al- 
most servilely to the attitude of the French Ambassador, for- 
bade it. 

If the results of having an official representative at Constanti- 
nople are negative in the extreme, it cannot be said that the 
Vatican reaps any advantage whatever from its being represented 
at Washington. As the Government of the United States could 
not possibly recognise an official representative of the head of the 
Catholic Church, Monsignor Martinelli was sent to Washington in 
1896 not as Apostolic Nuncio but simply as Apostolic Delegate, 
only recognised by Catholics. But, asa matter of fact, not even 
the latter have really recognised him. The Catholic clergy of the 
United States enjoy certain privileges and liberties which they do 
not wish the Apostolic Delegate to abolish or even to change, so 
that, whenever any important question arises concerning its rela- 
tions with the Church of Rome, the United States’ clergy com- 
pletely forget that there is such a thing as an Apostolic Delegate, 
representing the Vatican, at Washington, and, ignoring his very 
existence, they address themselves directly to the authorities at 
Rome, to the Congregation of Propaganda Fide or to the Cardinal 
Secretary of State. 

After the negative results which have attended Monsignor 
Martinelli’s installment at Washington it is not very probable that 
Leo XIII. should contemplate sending another Apostolic Delegate 
to Ottawa. It is a fact that while the Vatican aspires to increase 
the number of its Apostolic Nuncios accredited to the various pow- 
ers, even Catholic countries refuse to receive these representatives 
of the Holy See. For instance in 1877 the Federal Congress of 
Switzerland decided to recall its representative in Rome, thus 
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necessitating the recall of the Papal Nuncio at Berne, and in spite 
of the repeated offers and attempts on the part of the Vatican to 
reopen diplomatic relations, the Swiss Catholics themselves, 
strange to say, always opposed the idea. The reason of this diffi- 
dence on the part of governments towards Apostolic Nuncios may 
be sought in the fact that the latter not only deem it their duty to 
exercise their functions towards the governments to which they are 
accredited, but think it right to exercise a great influence on all the 
bishops and Catholics in general of those countries, and this atti- 
tude is diametrically opposed to the jus canonicum itself. In short, 
the Apostolic Nuncios really usurp the Papal authority in the coun- 
tries where they are accredited, and in so doing it is easy to under- 
stand that they become intolerable to the Catholic populations 
themselves, all the more as they are generally ignorant not only of 
the social and political conditions, but also of the language of those 
countries. This is chiefly due to the fact that the pontifical diplo- 
macy is almost exclusively composed of Italians, with an insignifi- 
cant sprinkling of foreign prelates. There is no doubt that the 
latter possess a far greater culture, especially in the knowledge of 
languages, than their Italian confréres, and it may be said with per- 
fect truth that the papal diplomacy of to-day is far inferior to that 
of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, when its 
members were recruited in a far more cultured mi/ieu than that 
from which the Apostolic Nuncios of our times are derived. 

On the other hand, the representatives of the different govern- 
ments accredited to the Holy See may be said to exercise their 
diplomatic functions only in so far that they bring the influence of 
their country to bear at the Vatican or try to obtain a favorable at- 
titude towards their respective governments, but also through this 
limited action the Vatican loses a great deal of that liberty of ac- 
tion which ought to characterise all its policy in the face of the 
Catholic world. 

From the foregoing statements it will be easy to see that the 
diplomatic body accredited to the Holy See, and the system of 
Apostolic Nuncios, this diplomatic make-believe which is the only 
spar of the temporal power to which the Vatican clings so tena- 
ciously, is, after all, far from useful or beneficial to the Catholic 
cause. But the Vitican does not appear to benefit from the un- 
doubted proofs of this fact, and boldly persists in demanding the 
reintegration of the whole temporal power ! 
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A LETHEAN APOCALYPSE. 
BY W. H. G. 


HAVE been under fire more than once during the late war and 
in ‘‘scraps” with the Apaches and Sioux since then. I had 
once suffered a dislocation at the right shoulder joint by dismount- 
ing too hastily from a kicking broncho; and in E! Paso I inadver- 
tently stopped a revolver bullet that was intended for a less peace- 
ful man. But those incidents occurred years ago when I was young 
and lusty, ‘‘full of red blood and blue veins” and willing to take 
my chances on almost anything. 

Then I could ride day in and day out with any trooper in the 
command and had no fear of apoplexy, heart failure,-or loss of ap- 
petite. Now I was a good way on the wrong side of fifty; my 
chest measure was only forty inches while my waist was forty-two. 
Both my cheeks and my nose were a very pronounced pink ; I had 
a manifest tendency to develop a double chin ; my eyebrows were 
still black but my hair and mustache were more than slightly grey ; 
my nervous system was by no means run down but I felt the cares 
and worries of life more than I did formerly, and was more careful 
about the fit of my shoes, having them made broader across the 
toes and particularly loose over the great toe joints. I was very 
intolerant of pain, and, like all physicians, disliked to take medi- 
cine ; but after being on my back more than a week going through 
the whole gamut of agony and setting my household frantic in their 
efforts to give me relief, my wife took the matter in her own hands 
and sent for Dr. Ryeon, who came in, quite by accident of course, 
and after many leading questions and a careful examination of my 
anatomy, he informed me in his pleasant degag¢ manner, that I had 
‘‘appendicitis " and must be operated upon a/ once. 

To say that I was surprised and shocked hardly expressed my 
feelings. I was dumbfounded ; I did not know how to take it. I 
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felt that it was a punishment I hadn’t deserved. It was the irony 
of fate. I had always been careful of my diet; never in my life had 
I swallowed seeds of any kind. I had an excellent set of natural 
teeth and always chewed my food carefully, and why my affendix 
vermiformis at this late period of its career should behave in this 
dreadful manner was to me a mystery. Might the doctor not be 
mistaken? I was a surgeon myself and I well knew how possible 
it was for surgeons to make mistakes, and I hoped Dr. Ryeon 
might be mistaken in my case. I had known of good reliable den- 
tists extracting the wrong teeth by mistake many times, and I once 
heard of a surgeon in the excitement of battle amputating the “¢/ 
leg when he should have cut off the righ¢; but this was not Dr. 
Ryeon. I knew Aim to make but one mistake in his whole life, and 
that was when he married the wrong wife. Still, many physicians 
make that mistake ; they run across some young lady patient early 
in their professional career who is nervous and hysterical and min- 
ister to her real and imaginary ills; the physician is young, enthu- 
siastic, and sympathetic, the patient is morbidly grateful and de- 
pendent ; they marry, and the physician is handicapped for life. 

I had known Dr. Ryeon all my life ; we were born in the same 
town and were classmates at Columbia in ’57, though I had seen 
but little of him after the war closed and he went to Chicago to 
practice his profession. Our lives had drifted apart, and since I 
came to live in the city I had seen him only two or three times un- 
til my wife sent for him to see me professionally ; and now he told 
me I had ‘‘ appendicitis” and must be operated upon at once. 

I had no especial fear of death, for my life was insured for 
quite as much as it was worth; my will was properly made out, 
signed, and witnessed, and my wife and family were amply pro- 
vided for in case of my death. _I did not believe in a material hell, 
nor a malignant human devil with such a disagreeable ré/e as a 
perpetual tormentor; nor could I believe in an anthropomorphic 
personal deity, who balanced the debit and credit accounts of poor 
weak mortals every twenty-four hours and punished by inconceiva- 
ble torture all their inherited weaknesses and frailties. Then too I 
had grown into the habit of balancing every day’s accounts myself, 
and it seemed to me that if I could not be set down as ‘‘one of 
those who loved God” yet I might be classed with Adou Ben 
Adhem, for 1 did love my fellow man. I was rather quick-tempered, 
I knew, but I honestly tried to deal justly, love mercy, and walk as 
humbly as my rather portly figure would permit. I never coveted 
renown as a philanthropist, nor headed subscription lists, nor gave 
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alms that they might be seen of men, but I gave ungrudgingly my 
time, counsel, and labor, and what of my means I could spare to 
assist the sick and needy. 

But none of those thoughts made the thought of death less un- 
pleasant ; this world was good enough for me, even if it was Chi- 
cago. I could still enjoy and digest a good dinner and a glass or 
two of good wine quite as much as when I was only twenty-five. 
My palate was not yet sated with the taste of reed-birds, canvas- 
backs, or terrapin, and I did not require to be instructed about the 
bouquet and flavor of any brand of Champagne and Burgundy. I 
loved to hear a good opera and could appreciate a good play, and I 
did not want to die. I couldn’t ride with the ‘‘ boys” as well as 
formerly, nor stay on the floor as long at the hops, nor quite ‘‘ keep 
up with the procession” without getting ‘‘ blown,” but still I got a 
good deal of enjoyment out of life, and I could appreciate what 
rational enjoyment was better than I could twenty-five years ago. 

Then too there was a good many people who had come to de- 
pend on my judgment in the management of their affairs ; not only 
my wife and family and my dear little ward Allie, but old Judge 
Graham, Mr. Farquason, Col. Brinkerhoff, and the poor little 
widow Hastings. What were they all going to do in case I died 
under the operation, or in consequence of it? I pitied them all 
from the bottom of my heart, for | knew more about their affairs 
than any one else did, or than they did themselves. Still I pitied 
myself the most, for they could find some one else to help them 
bear their burthens in case I went ‘*over to the majority"’; but no 
one can help a patient stand the shock and pain and danger of a 
severe surgical operation when the injury is sudden and the opera- 
tion has to be done at once. When an operation is foreseen and 
time allows, the body in a measure can be prepared for it by sooth- 
ing and toning up the nervous system and placing the heart, blood, 
and secretory organs in a healthy condition. But there was no time 
for preparation in my case, it seemed, nor even to do any of the 
many things I had intended to do when I was taken sick. My ar- 
ticle on ‘‘Chemical Affinity as a Vital Force’’ must be revised be- 
fore it was sent to the publisher; I had not told my assistant how 
to use the ceredrin in the case of Mrs. Caruther’s little epileptic 
boy, and my lecture on ‘‘ The Hygiene of Dwellings” was to be de- 
livered before The Sorosis the next Saturday. I had a thousand 
things to do that I had postponed “till a more convenient season,” 
and I really felt that I had no time to be sick. 

Thus my mind maundered on while‘ Dr. Ryeon sat in the arm- 
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chair at my bedside with his fingers on my pulse and his thermom- 
eter under my tongue ; until another great wave of pain commenced 
in my right side and surged over me, convulsing my whole being in 
such a delirium of agony that I scarcely felt the prick of the needle 
in my arm where the doctor had injected morphine. I was, of 
course, often forced to give morphine to my patients and knew its 
effects upon others thoroughly well, but I had rarely taken it my- 
self, and the few times I Aad taken it it acted peculiarly ; but I had 
no time to discuss the matter with Dr. Ryeon, for I was in such 
torture that I would haye taken anything for relief, and before I 
could tell him anything about its action upon me every quivering 
nerve-fibril that but an instant before had pierced like a red-hot 
stiletto through my body eased off gradually into a not unpleasant 
tingling that vibrated from the ends of my fingers and toes clear 
up to the tips of my ears. Ina nebulous mist, like a blurred pho- 
tograph, I saw the anxious face of my wife as she bent over to wipe 
the perspiration from my hands and brow; and like the far-off 
sound of a voice remembered from a dream, I heard the Doctor 
say: ‘* There is no doubt whatever, madam, about the diagnosis, 
and we have no time to lose; the operation must be performed 
this afternoon.” Then a delicious languor crept over me; sounds 
became confused and indistinct and soon ceased entirely ; external 
objects appeared as dim silhouettes, then faded away. There was 
no more anxiety, nor care, nor pain; nor any emotion, nor sensa- 
tion ; the sensorium was benumbed, dead. The spirit was freed 
from the cares and trammels of the body with its earthly needs and 
longings and soared into the realms of space, where there seemed 
no fixed point, nor bound, nor direction, nor time; nothing but 
illimitable infinite space. I was conscious of neither limbs nor 
wings nor other means of motion ; but volition became motion, and 
I soared through the abyss profound, at will, as I listed. As my 
spirit floated on, its sight became quickened, and at the farthest 
verge of vision I could see a deep blue, steely dome, seemingly of 
condensed ether, surrounding and marking off the limitation of 
space above, below, and on all sides around. Set in the blue 
vault, whichever way I turned my eyes, were myriads of shining 
points that waxed and waned in brilliance, from the tiniest phos- 
phorescent glimmer of the glow-worm to the fullest glories of the 
noonday sun, and as each point gained in splendor and effulgence 
it shot out coronal coruscations dyed in richest rainbow hues, that 
sped on in wavy motion until the undulations from one point im- 
pinged upon first one and then another, and then mixed and 
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blended in every shade of color like the ever-varying tints shown 
by some vast stereopticon. 

Anon at these luminous vortices appeared whorls of beauti- 
fully colored flowers of every shape and hue, and some of even 
more wondrous forms and colors than mortal eye had ever seen. 
At one point stately roses with brilliant diaphanous petals of adula- 
ria, garnet, or ruby, and stems and leaves of malachite and emer- 
ald; at others rosettes of dainty marguerites in topaz, chalcedony, 
and pearl, or gaudily colored tulips, dahlias, or peonies, with 
petals and leaves of precious gems, mingled in grand bouquets and 
garlands with violets, Eschscholtzias, carnations, and lilies ; all 
pregnant with resplendent colors, as if their glowing petals had ab- 
sorbed the richest tints of the rainbow, or the gorgeous hues of the 
dying sun. With the genesis of these wondrous light-born flowers, I 
perceived a subtle perfume: at first faint and evanescent, like the 
scent of some far-off field of clover blossoms borne on the fitful 
breeze; then gaining substance and strength, every flower breathed 
out its own fragrance, and I could detect the odor of roses, violets 
geraniums, lilies, and carnations, and myriads of others unknown 
to me; each odor separate and distinct, yet so sweetly blended as 
to unite into one ravishing harmony of perfume. 

Scarcely had my spiritual sense grown accustomed to these 
marvellous revelations of light and odor, when I also perceived that 
the vast abyss was instinct with a divine harmony, as if hundreds 
of thousands of voices and instruments had united into one gigan- 
tic choir attuned to hymn the music of the spheres. Not only could 
I detect the tones of all the instruments I had ever seen or heard 
before, but many others that were the especial gifts of the gods to 
man in the infancy of the world. The golden notes of Orpheus’s 
lyre rose and fell with the same ravishing sweetness that had 
charmed to sleep hell’s wrathful sentinel, and lured Eurydice back 
from the nether world; then clear and silvery as the sorrowing 
voice of Syrinx could be heard the wailing of Pan’s pipe and the 
soothing dulcet tones of Zolus’s harp, as if its strings were touched 
by the gentle fingers of Zephyrus; while solemn and majestic as 
the awful roar of some great cataract deep organ tones joined in to 
swell the divine harmony. No articulate word was uttered, human 
language was inadequate to convey through the bodily ear the 
idea of such celestial music, but as the mighty chorus swelled and 
vibrated and resounded throughout the vast concave, there was 
borne to my spirit the thought of Rook’s beautiful motet, 

‘Rest! Spirit, rest !" 
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And then as the divine chorus lapsed into musical silence, the 
gorgeous light-flowers and their wondrous perfume faded away, 
and every atom and attribute of my being sank into rest; physio- 
logical, psychical ; perfect rest of body, mind, and spirit. There 
was no sensation nor emotion ; not a quiver nor tremor of a muscle 
or a nerve-fibril ; the ruddy blood no longer bounded through its 
accustomed courses, the life-giving air had ceased to swell the 
heaving chest, the throbbing heart was at rest, and all the body 
was as still and motionless and inanimate as if it were an insensate 
form of clay into whose nostrils never had been breathed the quick- 
ening breath of life. 

How long this ‘“‘death in life” lasted I could not count nor 
reckon ; it might have been but an instant; it may have been, for 
aught I know, many hours. Feebly and slowly the heart once more 
resumed its labors, and gradually life crept back into parts of the 
brain, but there was not yet rational self-consciousness with a rec- 
ognition of personal identity and surroundings. There was still no 
physical pain but neither was there power to move nor will; the 
motor tracts seemed to be benumbed by the opiate, while the idea- 
tional centres were stimulated into a wild delirium, in which long 
dead memories, scenes, and ideas, arose in the mind, lingered an 
instant, then faded away, to be followed by others in never-ending 
succession, but in no more logical sequence or with no more de- 
pendence one upon another, than some fantastic association of 
ideas or casual resemblance between the sounds of words. 

First there came to me the impression of a dull, confused rum- 
bling and roar—probably the noise of the animals and vehicles in 
the street—and at once memory reproduced a picture from my for- 
mer life on the plains away back in ’69, when our camp was nearly 
overrun by a herd of buffalo. 

We had marched over forty miles across a dry, alkaline plain 
one seething day in August, and late in the afternoon went into 
camp at a place called ‘‘ The Buffalo Holes.” There was no wood 
to cook our suppers and the water was so foul and alkaline that not 
even a pack-mule would drink it. Animals and men were tired out 
and soon sought oblivion in sleep ; but scarcely had the camp got- 
ten quiet when we were awaked by a dull, muffled rumbling, roar- 
ing and bellowing, quickly followed by the sharp peal of the trum- 
pet sounding “boots and saddles” and as we hastily seized our arms; 
we saw in the bright starlight an immense herd of buffalo making 
straight for the water-holes. For more than an hour we sat in our 
saddles firing into the dense black moving mass before their course 
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was turned and the thunderous noise died away in a cloud of sting- 
ing dust. 

As this vision faded out it was at once replaced by a spirited 
painting (of Stanley’s, I think) of a pack of wolves attacking a buf- 
falo, and then I found myself repeating Byron’s lines in ‘‘ The 
Siege of Corinth ”’: 

‘* As the wolves that headlong go 
On the stately buffalo, 
Though with fiery eyes and angry roar, 
And hoofs that stamp and horns that gore, 
He tramples on earth or tosses on high 
The foremost who rush on his strength but to die ; 


Thus against the wall they went, 
Thus the first were backward bent." 


And then by some fantastic mental thaumaturgy the words ‘‘ back- 
ward bent” reminded me of Holmes’s charming little poem entitled 
‘¢ The Last Leaf,” and I remembered : 


. . a crook is in his back, 
And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh. 
I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here; 
But the old three-cornered hat 
And the breeches and all that 
Are so queer ! 
And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 
Let them smile, as I do now, 
At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling.” 


Without a moment’s intermission the scene in this wonderful 
phantasmagoria again shifted and memory recalled a visit I had 
made to Mammoth Cave many years before. I was accompanying 
a young lady from New Orleans; and just after the door was un- 
locked and we were about to pass through, we espied a peculiar 
looking object clinging to an old rotten bough of a tree near the 
door ; the lady reached up and touched it to find out what it was, 
when to her amazement and disgust, it modi/ised into a bat and flew 
away. Instantaneously all the wonders and beauties of this great 
lusus natura came back to me, and again I saw the groined arches 
and domed ceilings with their graceful pendants of stalactites, the 
giant’s huge coffin with its petrified pall; peered down the yawn- 
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ing throat of the bottomless pit ; crossed the dark and silent Styx, 
and once again witnessed the beautiful mimic effects of sunset and 
sunrise in the grand star-chamber. The lapse of time had not 
added to or taken away one object or point of interest; even old 
‘‘Mat”—the guide, and his dog ‘‘ Brigham” were presented in 
memory just as I had seen them a quarter of a century before. 
Then I remembered that as we came back from the cave, the sun 
was setting over the western hill tops and the cows were coming 
home to be milked, and as memory recalled their clover-scented 
breaths and the klingle, klangle, klingle of their bells—presto !— 
the scene shifted again and I was attending ‘‘ High Jinks” at the 
Bohemian Club in San Francisco and Mr. B—— was reciting for 
the entertainment of his fellow Bohemians : 


‘* When klingle, klangle, klingle, 
Far down the dusky dingle, 
The cows are coming home ; 
Now sweet and clear and faint and low, 
The airy tinklings come and go, 
Like chimings from the far-off tower 
Or patterings from an April shower 
That make the daisies grow ; 
Ko- ling, ko-lang, ko-linglelingle, 
The cows come slowly home, 
And old-time friends, and twilight plays, 
And starry nights and sunny days, 
Come trooping up the misty ways, 
When the cows come home. 
With jingle, jingle, jingle, 
Soft tones that sweetly mingle. 
The cows are coming home— 
Malvine and Pearl and Florimel.” 


At the name F/orime/, Bohemians and club-room dissolved into 
mist, and there came before me the image of a dear friend, long 
since dead ; she was as lovely in person and character as her sweet 
prototype whom Spenser has idealised in his Faerie Queene. 

It was a gorgeous evening in May, the sun had gone to rest 
enwrapped in gauzy clouds of rosy fleece, and we were reclining on 
the ramparts of the old fort at St. Augustine waiting for the moon 
to rise. The wind had died out and the waters of the bay were so 
still that scarcely a ripple tinkled against the foot of the old coquina 
wall; the fireflies had lighted their tiny lamps among the oaks and 
cedars, bats were flitting around the dilapidated watch tower and 
away to the southeast the beacon light on Anastasia Island warned 
the mariner of the shoals and quicksands that guarded the entrance 
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to the harbor. Anon the eastern sky grew brighter; then on the 
watery horizon appeared a rounded line of burnished silver, and 
soon the full-orbed moon emerged resplendent from the watery 
deeps, and as her bright beams danced over the sleeping waves 
and glorified Florimel’s fair face, she repeated almost in a whisper: 


‘* We watched toward the land of dreams, 
The fair moon draw the murmuring main ; 
A single thread of silver beams 
Was made the monster's rippling chain. 


‘* We heard far off the siren’s song : 
We caught the gleam of sea-maids’ hair, 
The glimmering isles and rocks among : 
We moved through sparkling purple air. 


‘* Then morning rose, and smote from far, 
Her elfin harps o'er land and sea ; 
And woodland belt and ocean bar 
To one sweet note sighed—' Italy !' "’ 


Gladly would I have lingered in the sparkling, purple air, and 
been lapped to rest by syren’s song and elfin harps; but in that 
hurrying, wierd phantasia, there was no halt nor lingering ; direct- 
ing will power was in abeyance and the thoughts and images that 
were developed on memory’s plate came without warning or war- 
rant; each one remaining only long enough to be recognised and 
appreciated, and dying in giving birth to another ; as if every sep- 
arate cell of the brain was a distinct dynamic centre which only 
waited to make connexion with a centre of opposite polarity to dis- 
charge its quota of energy. 

At the word ‘‘ Italy” the fair moon, the murmuring main, and 
Florimel’s dear face, vanished into nothingness—and I was standing 
beside a condemned murderer on a rude scaffold in the prison yard 
of a small town in western Texas looking down into the faces of a 
crowd of men who had assembled to witness his execution. He 
was a swart, beetle-browed Italian, lithe and muscular, with black 
eyes, hair, and beard, and with the same malignant expression 
upon his dark, cadaverous face that one sees in the face of a ser- 
pent about to strike its prey. His real name was unknown and he 
had been arraigned, tried, and convicted, under the soudrigue? of 
‘‘Italy”’ for brutally stabbing to the heart an inoffensive compan- 
ion for no other inducement than was held out in an old pipe and 
bag of tobacco. I had been ordered to be present at the execution 
of the sentence of the law, and, in company with the Catholic 
Priest, Father O’ Regan, followed the prisoner and sheriff upon the 
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scaffold, where the sheriff read him the sentence and asked him if 
he desired to say anything, to which he surlily replied: ‘‘No, I 
killee de Irishmans, you killee me, dam quick.” Father O’Regan 
then came to him and begged him to repent of his crime and pre- 
sented the crucifix, from which he turned with a contemptuous 
shrug of his shoulders and a sardonic grin upon his face and 
stepped on the trap under the fatal noose, which was adjusted 
around his neck, the black cap was drawn over his face, the signal 
was given by the sheriff, and the bolt was sprung ; the body shot 
down to the end of the rope, then swayed back and forth two or 
three times in the fierce March wind, the knees were spasmodically 
drawn up to the body, the chest heaved convulsively, and then— 
all was still—the neck was broken; I placed my fingers on the 
pulse, the heart had ceased to beat—‘‘Italy” had expiated his 


- crime. 


What association or connexion there could have been between 
the execution of the Italian murderer and the phantom that fol- 
lowed I can form no conjecture; but as the rude pine coffin with 
its dishonored clay was placed in the cart, the scaffold and its 
dreary surroundings faded away, and out from chaotic darkness I 
beheld an eye fixed upon me; large, calm, and beautiful, but with 
a weird, mysterious beauty that was neither human nor earthly. It 
was self-luminous, and by its phosphorescent glare I could distin- 
guish the round, full pupil, the brown, lustrous iris, the pearly con- 
junctiva, the pink-tinted lids, and the black brow and lashes; yet 
it was not a shining, radiant luminosity that lighted up other ob- 
jects, but rather a vitreous sheen like the eye of some gigantic fe- 
line seen through the thick blackness of a fathomless cavern ; 
though in its expression there was not a suspicion of the ferocity or 
malignity of the feral animal; it was the passionless embodiment 
of judicial power, superadded to the detective vision of the all-see- 
ing eye of the Omnipotent. Its gaze never changed nor wavered, 
but whichever way I turned it was still fixed upon me. I placed my 
hands before my face to shut out the mystic vision, but its cold, 
fateful stare was as irremovable as the sphinx. Then I saw that its 
gaze was not focussed upon my face, but ¢Arough my face, as if it 
were a diaphanous mask, its piercing vision looked into my soul : 
and I knew that it read not only the fresent, but the past and future 
as well—the sins of deed, word, and thought—sins of omission as 
well as commission ; as if my whole life—what had passed, what 
was still to be, and the present, was spread out as a written scroll. 
Laboriously I pondered upon the cause and meaning of this won- 
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drous vision, but neither thought nor imagination could give me a 
clue to its significance. My memory buried no secret crime; my 
acts feared no just judgment; yet I felt that I was being tried and 
judged and being weighed in the balance; and every moment | 
feared to see a phantom hand write on the wall of darkness, im let- 


ters of fire: 
‘* Mene, mene, tehel, upharsin.” 


In my distress I cried out in the words of Job: 


** Let me be weighed in an even balance 
That God may know mine integrity.” 


And as this sorrowing plaint left my lips, the menacing eye fled 
away, and there came before me a parchment scroll with the fol- 
lowing words of Bryant’s ‘‘ Thanatopsis”’ printed in large Roman 
characters : 


‘*.... Yet a few days and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course ; nor yet in the cold ground, 
Where thy pale form was laid with many tears ; 
Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thy image. Earth that nourished thee, shall claim 
Thy growth to be resolved to earth again ; 
And lost each human trace, surrendering up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 
To mix forever with the elements— 
To be a brother to the insensible rock 
And the sluggish clod which the rude swain 
Turns with his share and treads upon.’’ 


While my eyes were still fixed upon the scroll, the words became 
less and less distinct, and soon between the /rinfed lines appeared 
written characters ; at first dim and hardly decipherable, but quickly 
becoming distinct enough for me to see that the scroll was an old 
Greek manuscript. The parchment had lost its sheen and fresh- 
ness, and was sallow and crinkled with age; and the characters 
were in that crabbed archaic Greek, termed by palzographists— 
uncial. Slowly constructing the blurred and half-effaced characters 
into meaning, I discovered that the words were a part of an ancient 
copy of the Apocalypse where St. John the Evangelist tells the 
seven churches of Asia of the vision he had seen in his cave in 
Patmos on the Lord’s day. All I could decipher were the following 
verses :! 


cigs 7d" AAga wai 7d'Q, Abyee 6 Bede, dv wai 6 wai 6 épxduevor, 6 rav- 
ToKparTwp. 
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"Ey® "Iwdvyc, 6 adeApog tv wai Bacideig xai tv 
tyevunv tv th vhow tH xadovpévy dia tov Adyov tov Kai 
‘Inoov, étyevdunv év rvebpari év xal jxovea pov gwviv dc 
adAmiyyor Aeyobons "0 ypdwov sig BiBAlov nai raig éxxAnoiacc, cic "Ede- 
cov ei¢ Subpvav xai ei¢ wai ei¢ Ovdreipa Kai Lapdere wai ei¢ xai 
Aaodixiay,! 


As this curious Greek palimpsest faded out, there came into 
mind Byron’s lines: 


‘* The isles of Greece! the isles of Greece ! 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, 
Where Delos rose and Phcebus sprung 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, 

But all except their sun is set. 


‘* The Scian and the Teian muse 
The hero's harp, the lover’s lute, 
Have found the fame your shores refuse ; 
Their place of birth alone is mute 
To sounds which echo further west, 
Than your sires’ ‘ Islands of the Blest.’ " 


As the tintinnabulum of the rhyming verse fell upon my ear, 
the hand on the dial of time moved back more than a dozen cycles, 
the curtain from the past was raised, and memory again brought up 
a glimpse of the blue A°gean. Athens, the Pirzus, the watery laby- 
rinth through the verdure-clad ‘‘Cyclades.” The granite rock of 
Delos with its ancient ruins and sterile Patmos with its sacred cave 
all passed in quick review, and I was standing in the bell-tower 
of-the grand old monastery of Nea-Moni on ‘Rocky Chios,” 
the (probable) birthplace and home of Homer. It was a lovely 
morning in December ; the soft south wind blew gently from rocky 
Patmos and rugged Nicaria and tossed the mimic waves in spar- 
kles of sapphire and pearl at our feet, and tuned the palms and 
olives to melody and song. The bright warm sun was nearly in the 
zenith and not a flake of cloud marred the pure azure of the sky. 

ll have given the excerpt here in modern Greek characters, as it is impossible for me to re- 
produce the appearance of the original. In the English version these verses are translated as 
foll : 

"ie Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the: ending, saith the Lord, which is, and 
which was, and which is to come, the Almighty. 

**g9. I, John, who also am your brother and companion in tribulation, and in the kingdom and 
patience of Jesus Christ, was in the isle that is called Patmos, for the word of God, and for the 
testimony of Jesus Christ. 

“ro. I was in the spirit on the Lord’s day, and heard behind me a great voice as of a 
tru . 

ae Saying, I am Alpha and Omega, the first and the last ; and What thou seest, write in a 


book, and send ## to the seven churches which are in Asia; unto Ephesus, and Smyrna, and unto 
Pergamos, and unto Thyatira, and unto Sardis, and unto Philadelphia, and unto Laodicia. 
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Steamers, and graceful sailing vessels, dotted the blue Archipelago 
in every direction ; and off Ipsera the black hull and frowning guns 
of a big war ship loomed up through a cloud of smoke. Brother 
Felix—one of the monks—showed us the rare treasures of the mon- 
astery, its relics, antique manuscripts, and costly vessels, and gave 
us in classic Italian the history of the house from its founding in 
the eleventh century down to the terrible earthquake of 1881, 
which caused such fearful loss of life and property on the island. 
Brother Felix was a Greek, old and bowed, and his gaunt ema- 
ciated frame showed that he was no stranger to vigils, penance and 
fasts, but when he spoke of the uprisings of 1822 and ’27 and the 
terrible punishments the Chians had received at the hands of ‘‘ the 
unspeakable Turk” his sunken eyes gleamed and his waxy face 
showed plainly that even in Ais beatified soul there was one small 
spot that still harbored hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness. 
As we turned to leave the tower the bell struck the hour of 
noon. Brother Felix bowed his head in prayer and then—Nea- 
Moni, Rocky Chios, and the blue A®gean vanished, and I was in 
the operating-room of a hospital looking down upon an operation 
about to be performed. The patient was in deep lethean slumber, 
motionless on the wheeled table, the surgeon and his assistants, 
clad in linen robes, with arms bared to the elbow, stood near him, 
and deft-fingered nurses in snowy gowns and caps were in their ap- 
pointed places. The evening sun shone brightly in through the 
domed skylight and high windows, aud was reflected back in spar- 
kles from the crystal vases of medicaments and polished instru- 
ments carefully arranged on the shelves and tables. As the surgeon 
turned to take the keen scalpel from his assistant I recognised 
the bald head, fearless blue eye, and kindly face of my friend, Dr. 
Ryeon, and, turning my eyes toward the table, I saw that the pa- 
tient lying there was myse/f; still it was not my conscious self, but 
an alter ego, or rather a shell or cloak of myself, as if my sensory, 
perceptive and thinking being, had shirked the torturing knife and 
left only its material envelope upon the operating table. As I saw 
the keen blade part the living tissues no wounded nerve quivered, 
no alarm of pain smote the sensorium, no failing heart-beat told of 
loss of blood. To my quickened vision the integument and envel- 
oping tissues became as transparent as glass, and through them I 
saw the bones, muscles, viscera, veins, arteries, and nerves. I saw 
the slow, rythmic actions of the lungs, and the busy throbbing of 
the heart as it dilated and contracted to send the blood on its life- 
giving mission. Even the vital processes of the brain were dis- 
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closed, and I saw the dormant nerve centres lying still and motion- 
less in the power of the subtile lethean, like wearied sentinels 
asleep on the post of Duty. Quickly Dr. Ryeon reached the dis- 
eased ‘‘appendix” and with wondrous gentleness and skill sepa- 
rated the inflamed tissues from the healthy, and then with prac- 
tised fingers the divided structures were again united, the dressings 
were applied to the wound, the patient was removed from the oper- 
ating-room—and I awoke to consciousness to find the Doctor’s 
genial face beaming upon me and his fingers on my pulse. 

As soon as I was recovered sufficiently to tell Dr. Ryeon of the 
wonderful spectres and visions that had been conjured up in my 
brain by the morphine and ether, he laughingly waved his hand 
around my head and repeated Coleridge’s lines: 


‘* Weave a circle round him thrice, 

And close your eyes with holy dread, 
| For he on honey-dew hath fed, 
1 And drunk the milk of Paradise.” 
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THE SONG OF SONGS.’ 


BY PROF, C. H. CORNILL. 


| ogee the book Koheleth (Ecclesiastes), the Song of Songs seems 
strangely out of place among the books of the Old Testament. 
For no unprejudiced observer can doubt for even a moment that 
love, the love of man for woman and of woman for man, is the sole 
and unvarying theme of the Song of Songs. And these matters are 
treated and depicted indeed with an unambiguous directness which 
comes near to shocking our sensibilities, and yet, because of its 
very naiveness, cannot be characterised as lascivious. One feels 
directly that the author of the Song of Songs is a genuine poet, to 
whom some god gave the faculty for saying how happy he felt ; we 
feel especially charmed and affected by the marvellously developed 
appreciation of nature: the poet lives and moves in nature, which 
becomes to him the mirror and the witness of his joy; everything 
joins with him in his praise and tunes his heart to rapture. But 
who is then the poet ? 

The superscription, i. 1, the meaning of which can be only 
‘« Most excellent of the songs of Solomon,” points out Solomon ac- 
cordingly as the ‘‘ philosopher with the wreath of myrtle and 
roses’? who created this wonderful work. That Solomon was a 
poet, and a prolific poet, is testified by 1 Kings, v. 12, which refers 
to one thousand and five songs of Solomon. And the contents of 
the Song of Songs seems to agree with this: five times Solomon is 
mentioned, and in two of these cases expressly as mv 7242 ‘*the 
king’’; a king is also spoken of i. 4, xii. and vii. 6, and queens in 
vi. 8 and 9; in i. 9 we meet the steed in Pharaoh’s chariot, and in 
iv. 4 the tower of David. Furthermore the repeated mention of the 
daughters of Jerusalem, i. 5, ii. 7, iil. 5, 10, v. 8, 16, vill. 4, agrees 
perfectly with this assumption. If we then ask whether that pas- 
sage in 1 Kings, v. 12, has any connexion with the Song of Solo- 
mon, the answer is that the passage does not refer to it: it is 


1From his Ainleitung in das alte Testament. Leipzig. 1896. Pp, 253-257. 
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simply inconceivable that the ‘‘one thousand and five songs of Sol- 
omon”’ should mean our book of one hundred and sixteen stanzas, 
while on the other hand verse 1, chapter i., of the Song of Songs, 
may very well have been composed with 1 Kings, v. 12 in view, 
and surely was,—in a word, the connexion is the same as between 
1 Kings, v. 12, and Proverbs, i. 1. If the saying, ‘‘ Thy speech be- 
trayeth thee” applies to any book of the Bible it is to the Song of 
Songs, the language of which must be placed far later than that of 
Proverbs and close to that of Ecclesiastes. The repeated occur- 
rence of Y, the contraction of the relative pronoun found in the 
Song of Songs is met elsewhere only in Ecclesiastes and in some of 
the latest psalms ; me i. 7, occurs right beside “oy Jonah i. 12, 
and especially the frequent adverbial use of w the same contrac- 
tion, as well as ¥ Wi. 12, ii. 7, 17, iii. 4-5, iv. 6, Vili. 4, OY? iii. 4, 
is decidedly late, and especially phrases like “bY "P12 i. 6, viii. 12, 
and 729? Nyy iii. 7, are unparalleled in the entire Old Testament 
and are purely Talmudic (of the character of the Mischna). O7& 
(paradise), iv. 13, is, as a distinguished authority on Iranian lan- 
guages has determined, a specifically Persian word, the presence 
of which refers us with mathematical precision to a date not earlier 
than the Persian period, being found otherwise only in Nehemiah 
ii. 8 and Ecclesiastes ii. 5, and the solitary instance of ]*7®& which 
can be interpreted by no Semitic etymon, is the same as the Greek 
popeiov, hence a Greek loanword. There is good ground for 
doubt whether Ta (marde), i. 12, iv. 13, 14, and 52°2 (saffron), iv. 
14, were known, either the word or the thing, at the time of Solo- 
mon or in the pre-exilian period, and also whether at that time 
there was an organised police force or an established body of night 
watch, iii. 8, v. 7. But the linguistic evidences alone are abso- 
lutely convincing against placing the Song of Songs earlier than 
the Persian period. If vi. 4 is repeatedly cited, where Thirza is 
brought into parallelism with Jerusalem, and the inference drawn 
that the Song of Songs must be older than Omri, the reply is, that 
a post-exilian Jew would never dream of mentioning Samaria in 
parallelism with Jerusalem, less probably the later he lived; that 
Thirza was for a while the capital was known from 1 Kings, and 
moreover this city was especially suggested by the perfectly evi- 
dent appellative meaning of its name—Belleville. Therefore even 
vi. 4 does not preclude the post-exilian origin. 

But in any treatment of the Song of Songs especial consid- 
eration must be given to the artistic form. Since it clearly contains 
addresses and replies and these alternate regularly, the prevailing 
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tendency is to see in it a drama which after the fashion of our the- 
atrical productions presents in monologue, dialogue, and chorus, 
with constant change of scene, a regularly developed dramatic ac- 
tion. As a consequence of this assumption the sole persons intro- 
duced by name, Solomon and ‘‘Shulammite,” vii. 1, had to be 
called dramatis persone, and a controversy arose as to whether the 
whole was intended to glorify Solomon or be a satire against him. 
But—in the first place—we have no report of the existence of any 
sort of drama among the Semites, notwithstanding the Alexan- 
drine Jew Ezechiel, who worked up the Exodus from Egypt as a 
Greek drama; and then, how can we conceive of a stage perform- 
ance with only one hundred and sixteen verses, and at least twelve 
changes of scene? We should be obliged to think of it as an opera 
or a vaudeville. Besides there is no hint of anything of the kind in 
the text itself. In this way the door was opened wide for the exer- 
cise of conjectural ingenuity, and the overwhelming charm of this 
probably accounts for the constant recurrence of the attempt to es- 
tablish the dramatic character of the book. Yet there is at the bot- 
tom of even this theory one correct factor: that we cannot possi- 
bly see in the Song of Songs one single, coherent, and closely 
connected poem. On the contrary, it is clearly separated into sev- 
eral longer and shorter songs, ‘‘which have no closer connexion 
than a series of beautiful pearls upon one string.” (Herder.) 
Now if the Song of Songs consists of a collection of separate 
songs, if the composition by Solomon or in his time is out of the 
question, and if nevertheless Solomon is frequently mentioned in 
it, what is the original sense and significance of these songs? The 
modern Orient has furnished the explanation. Among the country 
folk of Syria the seven days’ wedding celebration is named ‘‘ the 
king’s week,” because during this time the young couple are called 
king and queen, and, sitting upon an improvised throne, are 
treated and served as such by their village and by the neighboring 
communities which have been invited as guests. In this connex- 
ion a series of formal and distinct solemnities is customary, all of 
which are accompanied with song, games, and dances. The credit 
is due to Budde for having been the first to apply consistently and 
to the whole book this knowledge which we owe to J. G. Wetz- 
stein, and which had been frequently referred to by others in the 
interpretation of the Song of Songs. It seems as though scales 
were falling from our eyes as we read the treatise by Budde in 
which the proofs are offered of the coincidence of the individual 
songs with the various solemnities of ‘‘the king’s week,” and the 
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very correct conclusion drawn that the Song of Songs could never, 
according to Oriental views, have depicted the love of affianced, 
but only of wedded lovers. The ‘‘king” is the young husband, 
who is called also Solomon, as being the richest and happiest of all 
rulers. The young wife is the ‘‘Shulammite,” who is praised, like 
Abishag the Shunammite, 1 Kings, i. 3, as ‘‘the fairest damsel 
throughout all the coasts of Israel.” And thus the enigma of our 
book, the solution of which had seemed to be beyond all hope, is 
finally solved. For this same point of view applies to the Old Tes- 
tament in general, as is shown particularly by Song of Songs iii. 
11, where a crown is mentioned ‘‘ with which his mother crowned 
him on the day of his marriage,”’ with which compare Isaiah, Ixi. 
10; and among the prescribed Jewish marriage customs is, as is 
well known, the coronation of the groom with the }[9 "}y2 groom’s 
crown, and of the bride with the m>2 PLY bride’s crown, which are 
found in every synagogue, artistically shaped of pure gold, or of an 
alloy of gold and silver, and richly set with jewels. 

Furthermore, it is not even probable that the individual songs, 
all of which have the tone of the genuine folk-song, are by one and 
the same poet. They may be a collection of especially beautiful 
songs in use at these celebrations, and the question might well be 
raised whether we have to do with a mere collection or with a re- 
vision. As the order is by no means the same as that of the parts 
of the celebration, which was certainly the same two thousand years 
ago, as it is to-day, and as individual portions are noticeable which 
are less poetical, and, judging by their language independent of the 
older parts misunderstood and taken literally, the assumption of the 
book’s being a revision would seem to be the more correct. 
Budde is of this opinion in connexion with iv. 8, vi. 1-3, villi. 3-5, 
and 13-14. 

The time of the origin of the book in general is absolutely fixed 


_ by linguistic evidence. But when and where the individual songs 


originated, when and by whom they were gathered into the present 
‘‘wreath of song,’’ cannot be established with even approximate 
correctness. But when the work was once in existence, it is easy 
to understand, in view of the repeated recurrence of the name of 
Solomon and his especially erotic character, how the opinion grew 
up that it was composed by Solomon. And then, of course, it had 
to be admitted to the Canon, and they got over the offensive and 
difficult passages by resort to allegorical interpretation. But the 
admission to the Canon was not accomplished without vigorous 
opposition. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
UNIVERSITY REFORM IN FRANCE. 


Ever since 1871 the more liberal-minded educators of France have been 
dreaming of restoring to their system of higher education the university form 
somewhat similar to that which flourished under the ancient régime, and which 
served as a model to other nations in the building up of their various university 
organisations. But the task was fraught with so many political and administrative 
difficulties that even the boldest and most energetic Ministers of Public Instruction 
were forced to keep adjourning the consideration of the reform. But thanks to the 
transitory measures drawn up by M. Liard, Director of Superior Instruction, and 
especially thanks to the decree of 1885 which created a General Council of the 
Faculties in each academic district, the future universities began, at least in the 
chief centres of the nation, to assume a certain university stamp. So when in 1896 
the moment came to enact a law actually constituting more or less autonomous uni- 
versities, little else had to be done than to legalise what already existed. 

Of course one of the chief difficulties in the way of university reform in France 
was, and is still, the excessive centralised and bureaucratic form of the government. 
Comparing American and French educational institutions, M. Ernest Lavisse has 
said :' ‘‘ With us who are free but who are far from possessing all the habits and 
virtues of liberty, an omnipotent corporation would be too apt to look out wholly 
for its own interests, which would lead to decay.” But while accepting the inevit- 
able, M. Lavisse holds that the new institutions must enjoy absolute intellectual 
freedom. ‘‘It is because we have this freedom,” he goes on to say, ‘‘ that our uni- 
versities exist, and when we shall be fully conscious of the fact, they will prosper 
What we most need at this hour is to become thoroughly conscious of this fact. 
The lingering remnants of the functionary spirit must wholly disappear from our 
universities. Intellectual life cannot flourish under any sort of functionaryism, 
with its rules, its precautions, and its claims of respect." M. Jules Lemaitre bows 
as resignedly to this state control tyranny as does M. Lavisse, for ‘‘in our present 
political condition it cannot be otherwise.” 

But M. Brunetiére, generally so comservative, is radical on this point, and 
squarely combats the view held by his two colleagues of the Academy ; and it is to 


1It is the custom of the American University Dinner Club of Paris to invite to each of their 
three annual banquets a prominent French professor or ex-professor and request him to respond 
to a toast to the French universities. It thus happens that we have the views of Ernest Lavisse, 
Gaston Paris, Ferdinand Brunetitre, Jules Lemattre, etc., concerning the various aspects of 
French university reform. The quotations scattered through this letter are taken, in most cases, 
from notes made during the delivery of the speeches of these educators. 
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be noted that he spoke thus before his American trip. ‘To be entirely worthy of 
its name ‘university,’" he says, ‘‘the University of Paris should enjoy entire inde- 
pendent autonomy. A university deserves its name only when it is the single and 
sovereign master of its own budget, when it can dispose of its revenues according 
to the changing exigencies of knowledge, when it is free to modify its curriculum 
in accord with the ever-varying requirements of the social state, and when, finally, 
the choice of its professors is wholly in its own hands." 

Another criticism which M. Brunetiére has to make of the new University of 
Paris is the leaving outside its circle several of the great special schools of the cap- 
ital. He points out that ‘‘if Pasteur or Sainte Beuve were alive to-day and a for- 
eign student wished to listen to their lectures, it would be impossible, because 
Pasteur and Sainte-Beuve taught only at the Superior Normal School. The same 
thing would hold true of Renan and Burnouf, who lectured at the College of France 
whose schedule is arranged totally regardless of that of the Sorbonne, so that clash- 
ing of hours is sure to occur.” 

M. Gaston Paris, who is Administrator of the College of France, took excep- 
tion, later, to M. Brunetiére's statement, and while he had to admit that the great 
special schools of Paris, do not form part of the University, he thought, neverthe- 
less, that they might fairly be considered as closely allied thereto, because ‘‘ these 
schools have exerted considerable influence on the new spirit of the universities.’ 
He might even have gone further and stated that, at least in the case of the Supe- 
rior Normal School, one or two foreigners may always obtain permission to study 
there; and he would also have been quite within the bounds of truth if he had de- 
clared that the Sorbonne is now so well equipped that it can turn out as capable 
candidates for future professorships as the Normal School. In fact, M. Michel 
Bréol, of the College of France, said to me recently that, for this very reason, the 
Normal School would not be founded to-day if it did not already exist, ‘‘for both 
institutions substantially now go over the same ground.” 

Another obstacle encountered by the University reformers was that spirit of 
selfishness which shows itself in nations as in individuals, but which is peculiarly 
out of place in the French character when international and foreign affairs are con- 
cerned ; for it is in direct contradiction with the history and true nature of French 
republicanism, which has always been so universal, especially in the early days 
when its catholicity sometimes bordered on sentimentality. The question was 
asked, and vigorously pushed home, in many quarters, whether the increased pres- 
ence of foreign students which was to be one of the results and, in fact, aims, of 
the new system, would not work ill to French students. Even M. Lavisse felt that 
this narrow view had to be conciliated; for in one of his reports to the Superior 
Council of Public Instruction we find him saying: ‘‘We have no right to carry 
hospitality to the point of being detrimental to our own countrymen. . . . We have 
already quite a number of foreign students, and under the express and natural re- 
servation that the rights and interests of our own students be safeguarded, we may 
express the hope that this number may increase.” 

Another hard battle was fought over the establishment of an advanced general 
degree for foreign students. Most all French University students are preparing 
for a profession which can be entered only after obtaining a second degree. There- 
fore, concluded M. Lavisse quite illogically when viewed from the American stand- 
point, the régime of these State degrees cannot be modified so as to embrace foreign 
aspirants. But he also pointed out that all the time of the professors is not occu- 
pied in this labor of preparing students for these degrees, and further remarked 
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that many French students—most of those, for instance, at the School of Political 
Sciences in the Rue St. Guillaume are of this category—would like to study and 
take a degree without having in view the ulterior purpose of entering upon some 
State profession. 

The great majority of the French faculties of science were strongly opposed to 
the proposed innovation, and if it had not been for foreign influences and the patri- 
otic desire of a little body of enlightened Frenchmen to keep up and even increase 
the prestige of this country beyond its own boundaries, the creation of this doctorat 
d’ Université, as the new degree is called, would never have been carried through. 
M. Emile Picard, Professor of Pure Mathematics at the Sorbonne, in closing his 
report last March to the faculty of sciences of the University of Paris, said on this 
point: ‘‘ There is no exaggeration in declaring that the peril is imminent when we 
see what efforts foreign universities are making to attract to their lecture-rooms 
greater numbers of foreign students." 

Antipathy to Germany, or perhaps it would be more correct to say, a desire to 
check the growth of Teutonic influence abroad at the expense of French influence, 
also contributed not a little to bring about this reform. Not long ago the Paris 
Temps contained a leading article, believed to be from the pen of M. Liard, point- 
ing out that German universities conferred such a degree, that without it foreigners 
and ‘‘especially Americans"—one of the many examples of the important part 
played by our university element in this campaign—will not attend French seats of 
learning, and that, finally, our countrymen returning to the United States with a 
German parchment, give a Teutonic bent to the rising generation across the Atlan- 
tic, until German books, scientific instruments and ideas flourish there to the ex- 
clusion of those of French origin. ‘' Make inquiries," the writer goes on to say, 
‘‘among our publishers of scientific works, in our shops where surgical instruments 
are sold, in our pharmacies, and among the industries connected therewith, and 
ask how many books, instruments, and remedies are sent to America. You will 
be told that the amount is almost insignificant. What is the cause?" The indirect 
reason, we are led to infer, is the absence in the French universities of a doctor's 
degree for foreigners, with the consequences arising therefrom. 

‘*The establishment of a doctorate, as in Germany, which is open to foreign- 
ers,” said M. Gaston Paris at the American University Dinner last Thanksgiving 
Eve, ‘‘ was largely due to American influence. In fact, we have to thank our Amer- 
ican friends for having requested this and other reforms in our system of higher 
education.” To Professor Parker of Chicago redounds the honor of having given 
organised form to this desideratum. There was formed in Paris a year or two ago 
a committee composed of leading French educators, whose purpose was to promote 
the presence in France of students from abroad. In co-operation with it, a purely 
American committee was also established, with one branch in the United States, of 
which Professor Simon Newcomb was chairman, and with another here in Paris. 
The latter is now on the point of being reorganised. 

The various universities of France having been invited to send to the Superior 
Council of Public Instruction their views concerning the organisation of the new 
doctorate, this request has been acquiesced in. M. Lavisse is now busy on the 
report in this matter for the University of Paris, and the Council will unify the 
subject, while leaving as much latitude as possible to each university in the ar- 
rangement of the details. This spirit of decentralisation and individual initiative 
is, in fact, one of the dominant characteristics of this whole movement for univer- 
sity reform and is sure to bear much good fruit in the near future. 
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And now a word about this new degree itself. It is generally conceded that 
the course leading up to it will be far more difficult than is the case with the Ph. 
D. in Germany and will show greater ability on the part of the successful candi- 
date. One of the reasons why the standard is sure to be high and to be kept high 
is that the different universities are to be left free, in a very large measure, as has 
just been seen, to regulate, each for itself, the nature and extent of the required 
studies. Thus each university will feel that it has as rivals all the other French 
and foreign universities and so must in no respect debase its own doctor's degree. 
This healthy competition on the part of the provincial universities is one of the 
very things desired by the Paris educators. ‘‘Our wish," said M. Bréol to me the 
other day, ‘‘is not only to attract foreign students to Paris, but to induce them to 
attend also the other French universities as well. With this end in view, we have 
made it one of the rules of the new doctorate that the candidates may pursue their 
studies successively in more than one institution, and the time passed in several 
will count as if spent wholly in one." Much latitude is also left to the private in- 
itiative of the student himself,—liberty in the choice of the studies offered, in the 
length of time to be given to a special branch, and in the composition of the jury 
which may be formed of professors chosen by the candidate and whose lectures he 
has followed. Ina word, the relations between professor and student will be as 
free and close as possible. I may add that a dozen or more Americans are already 
matriculated here in Paris for the doctor's degree. 

Those of your readers who have followed me to this point, even though they 
may be but cursorily acquainted with the subject, will be apt, perhaps, to share 
this opinion of M. Lavisse, who exclaimed at one of our banquets: ‘‘ Those who 
like me have watched from day to day the transformation which has taken place in 
our system of higher education, and can exactly compare the former state of things 
with what we have now, may have firm hope in the future, for it has required but 
a quarter of a century to bring about such great changes. But we still have much 
to do; we have taken only the first step in the right direction.” 

THEODORE STANTON, 


NOMOTHEISM. 
To the Editor of the Open Court : 


In presenting the conception of an unconscious and impersonal God who is 
characterised as ‘‘superpersonal" Open Court, Oct. 1897-Feb., 1898), Dr. 
Carus indulges in unlimited drafts upon the terminology of the God-idea which he 
antagonises. The portrayal throughout both his articles is an ingenious and artful 
appeal to habits of thought and ideas that are fundamentally conflictive with the 
God-conception which he seeks to establish. 

The aim of science is single; its office is to seek and proclaim truth ; its meth- 
ods in presenting truth are severely simple and direct. A truth for which science is 
announced as sponsor needs least of all, to commend it to the souls of men, a re- 
course to terms that are expressive of ideas to which it stands opposed. If from this 
impersonal God there be stripped the rhetorical finery with which Dr. Carus has so 
profusely endowed it, if it be despoiled of the wealth of words which invest it with 
life, will, reason, thoughts, ideas, love, goodness, personality, and sex, there will 
remain, for those who can accept it, a God that is ‘‘ natural law," or ‘‘ relations,” 
or the ‘‘ cosmic order "—in short, an immaterial automaton that is nothing and pro- 
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duces nothing. It is, after the best has been said of it, but a one-sided and emas- 
culated cosmolatry that Dr. Carus has provided to satisfy the yearnings of the reli- 
gious element in human nature. 

Science teaches that force and matter are ‘‘ uncreated and eternal" ; whence it 
follows that relations, too, are necessarily eternal, since nothing can exist or be, 
without having relations to, or with, other existences. Science has not committed 
itself to any theory purporting to go beyond the facts of matter and energy and ac- 
counting for their mutual interactions ; it is therefore to Dr. Carus, not to science, 
must be accredited the discovery that ‘‘relations" correspond to, or are identical 
with, the Logos of St. John. Indeed, so far as science affords us any warrant to 
speak of ‘‘ relations” or the ‘‘cosmic order,” they, or it, are merely concomitant to 
the facts of matter and energy ; they, or it, bear the same relation to material real- 
ities as does a man's shadow to the man himself. 

In defining the ‘‘superpersonal God,” Dr. Carus tells us that it is the ‘‘ eter- 
nal laws, or necessary relations, or universal verities, or whatever else you may 
choose to call them, which constitute the entire cosmic order." When defining the 
cosmic order, we are told that it is the ‘* purely rational, not the material." And 
again, ‘‘ the order of the universe . . . . is God Himself." It will be observed that 
matter and energy are studiously and rigidly excluded from any participation in the 
Godhood which Dr. Carus has erected for our adoration. The ‘‘ order of the uni- 
verse,"’ then, must be conceived as a unity or God having existence apart (in the 
sense of being above, or superior) from all other existences, but controlling all. 

But here there arises a difficulty. If cosmic order be predicated as existing, 
the inference is inevasible that cosmic order is predicated of something which itself 
is not cosmic order, but which exhibits or discloses cosmic order as its attribute. It 
may not be said that cosmic order (God) is a state or condition of cosmic order 
(God), that would be making an attribute of a thing of the thing itself, and would 
be quite as meaningless and absurd as to speak of the clock of a clock. Cosmic 
order then, is a state, condition, or quality, that has for its foundation some reality 
that is other than itself. All immaterial or hyperphysical laws, verities, etc., being 
included in the term ‘‘ superpersonal God,” we are, by the imperative requirements 
of reason, forced to the conclusion that the cosmic order (God), or the order of the 
universe (God), or eternal law (God), is but am appearance or reflexion of the grand 
and harmonious inter-workings of Force and Matter. 

The conclusion which has been reached may be ridiculed or denounced as ma- 
terialistic, but if the attempt to explain or account for the order of the universe be 
conducted in accordance with logical principles, it is difficult to conceive that any 
result other than that which sees in the ‘‘superpersonal God" an attribute of mat- 
ter and energy, can be attained. 

The conception of God as a personality is, on various grounds, an indefensible 
one ; so too is that of Nomotheism or the cosmic-order-God. For him who fully ap- 
prehends the inconsistencies which the idea of a personal God involves, there is no 
refuge other than that which may be found in Pantheism or a modest Agnosticism. 

RICHARD JENKINS. 


[The God-conception presented in 7he Open Court October, '97, and Febru- 
ary, ‘98, and in 7he Monzst (April, '98) is mot meant to be an ‘ingenious and 
artful appeal to habits of thought and ideas that are fundamentally conflictive with 
the God-conception," but an application of the significance of the God-idea in the 
religious history of the world. Nor is the superpersonal God the Divinity that 
shapes the world as its formative factors, ‘‘am attribute of matter and energy,” 
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but is a reality of its own and independent of the reality of the material uni- 
verse. 

Mr. Richard Jenkins’s view is based upon the philosophical assumption that 
‘*matter” is the thing in itself and that all other realities are attributes of matter. 
This is a materialistic metaphysicism which frequently parades under the name of 
monism ; but it is a pseudo-monism based upon the assumption of a one-sided uni- 
fication of the data of experience. It is a view to which among naturalists Prof. 
Ernst Haeckel of Jena inclines' and which has ably been set forth by Lester F. 
Ward? and Mr. Paul R. Shipman. 

Matter is an abstract which comprehends a definite quality of our experiences. 
We need not discuss the details of the subject, for they are very complicated be- 
cause there are two distinct notions of matter, one being ponderable or gross mat- 
ter, viz., matter in the sense of the physicist as the generalisation of the qualities 
which all the chemical elements possess in common, i. e., mass and volume; the 
other being matter in the vague sense of material, i. e., the stuff the world is made 
of, including, together with the chemical element, the cosmic or luminiferous ether. 
Whatever we may mean by matter, this much is sure, it is a mere quality of exist- 
ence, and not existence itself; true, it is the highest generalisation of its kind, but 
so is energy, so is form, so is sentiency. We have no right to take one abstraction 
and regard it as the sole reality while all other realities are degraded into mere 
qualities of matter. The apparent continuity and durability of matter is no reason 
to regard it as more real than other apparently evanescent qualities, such as color, 
sensation, and the forms of things. In fact, the durability of matter is illusory ; 
the abstract notion of matter remains the same, but not concrete, real matter of 
objective existence; it is constantly shifting and undergoing radical changes ; and 
there are many material things in this world in which matter is the accident, while 
their form is the main and essential feature. The whirl in a river is not a mass of 
water possessed of the attribute of rotation ; nor is the rainbow a cloud possessed 
of certain ether motions produced by the sun and perceived as broken light ; nor is 
man a heap of atoms possessed of the attributes of reason, will, and purposive ac- 
tion, etc., etc. The last instance most obviously proves that the form is the re- 
maining and enduring, and therefore the essential feature of man's existence, while 
the material which is passing through this form of life is an incidental, although 
indispensable, attribute. 

Materialistic metaphysicism is based upon the nominalism of the Middle Ages 
which in France and England developed into sensualism, standing upon the one- 
sided statement that all experience is ultimately based upon sensation. This view 
leaves out of sight the most important feature of experience which is its formal or 
purely relational aspect; it endeavors to derive mathematics, causation, and all 
kindred conceptions, from sensory impressions, and from them alone. Conse- 
quently it rejects the philosophical notion of universality, claiming that because 
twice two apples are four apples, we cannot be sure that twice two chestnuts will 
also be four chestnuts. The sensationalist school denies universality and it denies 
the realness of the purely formal which is tacitly supposed to be a mere quality of 
the various objects of sense. Consequently, it does not recognise the universal ap- 
plicability of the purely formal. Sensationalism necessarily leads to agnosticism, 
for it refuses to acknowledge the basic principle of scientific certitude. The keen 
Scotchman, David Hume, was the first philosopher to see this inference, and he 


1See The Monist, Vol. I. No. 4. 2See The Monist, Vol. 1V. No. 2. 
8See The Open Court, No. 235. 
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boldly pronounced himself a skeptic. Kant, on the other hand, was the first phi- 
losopher to comprehend the nature of the problem which puzzled Hume and ren- 
dered its final solution possible by pointing out the contrast between the sensory 
and the purely formal. 

We need not enter here into an explanation of his philosophy or set forth the 
reasons why after all he failed to arrive at the right and in our opinion sole le- 
gitimate conclusion, that the things in themselves are not unknowable objects but 
the systematic sum total of their formal relations, which are quite knowable and 
determinable, being analogous to Plato's ideas, which exist in a spaceless and time- 
less transcendency as the prototypes of all material things and beings. Suffice it 
that Kant recognised their existence as ‘‘a supersensible world" which is the 
sphere of all spiritual, artistic, philosophical, and moral, aspirations. 

Our conception of God as this supersensible world conceived in its unity is not 
an assumption, a mere hypothesis; nor is it a gratuitous interpretation of facts. It 
is the reality whose overwhelming dominion in life makes itself felt everywhere, un- 
derlying all religious, moral, artistic, scientific, and philosophical aspirations of 
man. If you prefer to avoid the name God, you may call it by whatever name you 
please, but you must recognise its reality and paramount importance. .If with the 
sensationalist school of philosophy you deem it best to look upon the purely formal 
as something that has no existence, because its existence is not material concrete- 
ness, you will be driven to the conclusion that this non-existent something is the 
most important feature of the world. If, with John Stuart Mill, mathematics and 
the other formal sciences are mere imaginary conceptions which are not even per- 
_ fectly true, because mathematical lines, squares, circles, etc., are copies of real (i. e. 

material) lines, squares, circles, etc., purposely deviating in certain respects from 
their originals, we should have to confess that something purely imaginary and un- 
true affords us the key to the riddles of the universe. 

The authoritativeness of these superreal factors of life naturally produced the 
idea of God which is the most direct and impressive symbol of their significance 
for us in their unity. Every one is at liberty to invent a better name than the 
word God, which would show the religious import of the omnipresent norm of being 
in a more telling and more personal manner. We need not quarrel about words if 
we agree about realities. Since we deem the old sensationalism and the material- 
istic metaphysicism and also agnosticism as refuted, atheism (so far as we can see) 
can only raise a protest against the word, not against the reality of God. 

Not the least advantage of our formulation of the God-problem consists in the 
fact that it affords a basis upon which theists and atheists can come to an agree- 
ment. pP.c.] 


ONI NO NEM BUTZU. 


Captain C. Pfoundes, of Japan, writes anent the Japanese Devil picture (called 
“‘the Dunning Devil") published in 7e Open Court for February on page iii. as 
follows: 

‘‘The collectors of accounts, ‘duns,’ are called Onz, i. e., demons; and the 
money due and payments thereof On harai—On, honored ; haraz, payments ; also 
prayers, driving away evil, demons, etc. Thus a double meaning makes a pun- 
ning rendering. Oni harai, demon praying, and getting rid of the devil by paying 
him. 

‘* The figure illustrated, however, does not suggest to the Japanese any connex- 
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ion with the New Year's eve settlements, but simply the begging demon in the garb 
of a priest. 

‘* The picture is what is called in Japan Ont no nem-butzu (Ont, Demon of; 
nem, prayers or invocations; AButzu, Buddha). A demon repeating the Vamo- 
mita bhaya Buddhaya; in Japanese Na-mu A-mi-da Bu-tzu, which is the invo- 
cation of the Jo-do and the Shin-Shiu sects that rely on the saving help of Ami- 
tabha (or Amitayus), hoping for spiritual rebirth in Sukhavati. The book in the 
left-hand is the Subscription List ; the circlet on the abdomen is a gong struck with 
the mallet held in the right-hand. The gong is rhythmically struck with the mal- 
let at each syllable, with an emphasis on the last one: Ma-mu A-mi-da BUTZU. 
(the capitalised word extra vigorously). The robes are those of a mendicant Bonze, 
an umbrella on the back. The curls of the Buddhist head are changed to horns of 
a demon. The little Devil holds the Patra,—Japanese, 7e¢zu patzu—(teppats) i. e. 
iron bowl, the Buddhists’ mendicant's begging bowl. 

‘There is a proverb in the 31-syllable verse that illustrates the popular idea as 
regarding this. 


Me ni mi-ye-nu Eyes see not 
Hi-to no ko-ko-ro wo the people's hearts 
O-so-ro shi-ki How fearful 


Ko-ro-mo ki-se-de-mo Tho’ clad in vestments 
O-ni ga o-ni na-ri The demon is still a demon, or the demon 
is sounding (the gong) ' 


‘* The Japanese grotesque art does not stop short of religion; and the worldli- 
ness, etc., of the Bonzes, especially their breaches of the Vinaya, lay them open to 
the good-humored jests of the irrepressible.” 


BOOK-REVIEWS AND NOTES. 


LivinG PLANTS AND THEIR Properties. A Collection of Essays. By /oseph 
Charles Arthur, Sc. D., Professor of Vegetable Physiology and Pathology in 
Purdue University, and Daniel 7rembly MacDougal, Ph. D., Assistant 
Professor of Botany in charge of Plant Physiology in the University of Min- 
nesota. New York: Baker & Taylor. 1898. Pages, 234. 


This is a fascinating little book, affording us considerable insight into the psy- 
chology of plants. Although the articles are written by two men, professors of bot- 
any at universities which are quite distant from one another, they are yet so har- 
monious that were the names of their respective authors not appended nobody 
would suspect that they had not flowed from one and the same pen. That plants 
are sensitive has been surmised in verse and fable by the ancients, but a scientific 
investigation of the nature of this sentiency is only of late origin. Charles Dar- 
win'’s experiments in this line are perhaps best known. Nevertheless Linnzus's 
definition of the three kingdoms of nature, viz., that ‘‘ minerals grow, plants grow 
and live, animals grow, live, and feel," is still regarded as orthodox in many scien- 
tific circles. Julius Sachs, however, and many other botanists of distinction, have 
shown beyond the shadow of a doubt that the irritability of plants is, in spite of 


1 This is a pun in Japanese. 
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the great difference that obtains between the vegetable and animal kingdom, not 
void of sentiency. Plants are as much subject as animals to the effects of anzs- 
thetics and stimulants. Though their psychological nature is in many respects 
radically different from ours, they are nevertheless possessed of souls, which, al- 
though not conscious like ours, are in their way sentient and can even do what in 
human life would be called reasoning. The thought seems fantastical, but there is 
a great and important truth in it which has here been delineated by Messrs. Arthur 
and MacDougal in a most attractive popular presentation based upon sound scien- 
tific knowledge. 


Leaves OF THE Lotos. By David Banks Sickels.. New York: J. Selwin Tait 
& Sons. Pages, 82. 
This little volume contains a number of good poems, all of which have the 
flavor of a longing for a widened vision in the religious field. The author loves In- 
dia, and opens his volume with some beautiful verses on the lotos : 


‘* Skies are bluest, 
Hearts are truest, 
Life has fewest woes ; 
Hopes are brightest, 
Toil is lightest, 
Where the lotos grows. 


‘* Flowers are rarest, 
Maids are fairest, 
Friends outnumber foes ; 
Years are fleetest, 
Love is sweetest, 
Where the lotos grows. 


‘* Thoughts are purest, 
Faith is surest, 

Doubting never knows ; 
Dreams are newest, 
Cares are fewest, 

Where the lotos grows. 


‘* Life is longest, 
Ties are strongest, 
Passion finds repose ; 
Friends are dearest, 
God is nearest, 
Where the lotos grows."’ 


The statement may not be true, but the rhymes are pretty, and perhaps the 
author does not mean by the land where the lotos grows, poor, famine-stricken 
India, but that ideal realm which exists nowhere in reality, but is longed for in our 
dreams. 

That this author shows deep interest in Oriental thoughts such as the pre- 
existence of the soul and reincarnation, is almost a matter of course. In this sense 
he writes some thoughtful lines on the themes ‘‘ Who knows we have not lived be- 
fore ?"' and, thinking of those who have parted from life, he says ‘‘ They are not 
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lost,” his argument being ‘‘ for in the land of mysteries all life is immortality." He 
does not enter into details as to the nature of immortality, but he expresses some- 
times very thoughtful ideas. For instance when he says: 


‘* They are not always dead who die 
Nor living all who live ; 
For life's best years may oft deny 
What death alone can give.” 


His argument in favor of immortality is expressed in a verse of the poem “It 
cannot be,” which has not been embodied in the present volume, but was published 
about a year ago in the Vew York Sun. Mr. Sickels says: 


‘* It cannot be that after all 
The mighty conquests of the mind, 
Our thoughts shall pass beyond recall 
And leave no record here behind ; 
That all our dreams of love and fame, 
And hopes that time has swept away : 
All that enthralled this mortal frame, 
Shall not return some other day.” 


The author of the sketch ‘‘A Lethean Apocalypse” is a distinguished physician 
in the United States’ army, being lieutenant colonel and deputy surgeon general at 
Ft. Thomas, Ky. The incident is not pure fiction, but is based on the actual expe- 
rience of the author. He writes in a private letter: ‘‘ The ‘Lethean Apocalypse 
was written when I was a patient in St. Luke’s Hospital, recovering from a severe 
surgical operation, and the visions are the result of morphine and chloroform, 
though elaborated and corrected when my brain was in its normal condition.” 
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